



Routes to tour in Germany 

The Romantic 
Route 



German roads will get you 
there - and if you haven't yet 
made up your mind, why not 
try the Romantic Route? It 
runs from Wurzburg on the 
Main to Fiissen high up in the 
Bavarian mountains. 
Romanticism is not an escape 
from the down-to-earth 
present into the past. We feel 
these little old towns are a part 
of living history that carries 
more conviction than many a 
book. 

You may have heard of 
Rothenburg. Dinkelsbuhl or 
Hohenschwangau. But have 
you ever been to Ndrdlingen 
with its unspoilt mediaeval 
town centre? Or Augsburg, 
the 2,000-year-old trading 
centre, episcopal seat and 
Free Imperial City? Or 
Feuchtwangenand 
Donauworth? 

Visit Germany and see for 
yourself Gothic, Baroque and 
Renaissance architecture. Let 
the Romantic Route be your 
guide. 
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1 The Tauber valley 

2 Rothenburg pb der Tauber 

3 Augsburg 

4 Wurzburg 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Olympic Gods in the mortal 
world of politics and money 


tolEffiZEIT 


W orld history rimy not he measured 
in Olympiads, hut there are times 
when the Olympic gods make their 
mark among mere mortals. 

When the Soviet Union announced its 
intent ion of boycotting the Los Angeles 
Olympics in May 198*1 it had juM shot 
down KAL 0117, the Korean Airlines 
iamlui jet. 

There seemed to he no way in which 
US and Soviet at hides could possibly 
he imagined entering the Olympic Sta- 
dium side by side lour years later. Yet 
liiul is what has now happened — in 
Souili Korea, of all places. 

The drama of what was an irilei na- 
tional crisis subsided, .md I lie * 'lunpk 

v}uu.kU tinvi kuipiJii) 

ir might have forgotten an embarrassing 
domestic dispute. 

I here is no longer any question of an 
Olympic boycott. The fact that Albani- 
an. Cuban, Ethiopian, Nicaraguan. 
North Korean and Seychelles athletes 
arc not taking part in the 1988 Summer 
Olympics is regretted. 

But regret is accompanied with a 
shrug of the shoulder, and that is all. For 
the first time in 12 years the superpow- 
ers of world sport are all in attendance, 
and that is wlmi counts. 

JOC president Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch may feel in Seoul that he has set 
the world to rights, but world affairs 
have undoubtedly, and gratifyingly, lent 
' hand. 

Sporrdocs not live in splendid isola- 
tion no matter how much its officials 
and administrators may at limes claim 
‘"pure as the driven snow" innocence. 

When the IOC general meeting de- 
cided in 1981, just after 'the Mo$cqw 

A° v/ v *° t * 1C * ^ am ® s ^ os 

have really put Us fool in it. 

It can now cioini to have accelerated 
and stabilised the process of demaernti- 
siuinn in South Korean inadvertently but 
to some effect, by awarding the 1988 
Games to Seoul. 

' it cun claim to have been even more 
successful because the (itcs of enihu- 
Mnsm for a politically, motivated Olym- 
pic boycott seem to havp.dicd down und 
would hardly have been tanned even; if 
they were now fuelled. . ' " 1 
i Countries that have backed past boy- 
cotts have felt none ihe betlqj: for it;ond 
no longer sec the boycott as a useful 
weapon. The power Of th? Olympic idptl 
htts prevailed.; ' • ; . 

‘ No matter how you define U, ii has ari 
tracted.o.vcr 10,000 nthlejcs and j 5,0C|0 
journalists to Seoul, with competitors 


from si record 16 1 countries. So the 
Olympic Cimnes continues to grow un- 
hampered, aiui that, after the crises and 
irritations of the past few years, these 
games arc an amazing development. 

The Olympic hydra, so often pro- 
nounced dead. Inis sprouted even more 
and bigger heads. 

Surely, you may ask. the Games hear 
the hallmark of all the world's evils; are 
they not intolerably politicised, profes- 
sionalised ami commercialised? They 
ate indeed. 

Why. I lien, do they continue to exer- 
cise such an unbroken Iasi million? Whv 
do v\c all tune m to die Games' '■ The 
answer is simple' because they are there. 

The shortcomings «l the Olympic 
Games ure not diseases born of the 
Olympic idea; they are the very circum- 
stances in which they are held. 

Pierre de Gnu her tin himself is deli- 
niieh I'. h lii--l.n i.nt-. iiiol - 

rlrtntst.t-t rr1 niw ji»i vii’it i e ,, !i ipgtiyt>**w l tBt*' 
is now growing so luxuriantly. 

Top-flight athletics today has little or 
nothing in common with what he resur- 
rected on the basis of the Ancient Greek 
Games, in keeping with his liberal arts 
education. 

Yet lie cannot be said to have been 
totally misunderstood, nor can the way 
the Olympic Games hove developed be 
said to have been totally out or keeping 
with what the Baron had in mind. 

Developments have been entirely in 
accordance with the Olympic compara- 
tive he himself coined: cifius , altius, for- 
tius — faster, higher, further. 

Coubertin himself was partly to 
blame. Such ore the ironies of sporting 
history. 

Convinced of the beneficial influence 
sport had on the education of young 
people, he saw it as a means of building 
personality and of practising democrat- 
ic togetherness. ... 

Yet togetherness contains the seeds 
of contest and competition. The urge to 

ments are taken or- times are recorded, 
records will he broken. ■ 

Whenever we think of the seamier 
side of modern competitive sport ; we 
would do well to remember that the ex- 
cesses of the preoccupation with re- 



Humour at the White House 

Nato Secretary General Manfred Wdrner (right) with President Reagan at the 
White House, Washington. The two held wide-ranging talks. 


curds iliiit wc deplore oiigiiutcd in the 
tilxmpic nlcii ami arc "illy imlirccilx 

fairs and big business. 

There once was a time when talent 
was enough to ensure success. Then re- 
gular and steadily more intensive train- 
ing became indispensable. 

Science and technology made further 
contributions toward the addiction to 
records, and we have now reached the 
point at which, in many disciplines, the 
limits of physical achievement have 
been reached and physical manipulation 
is the only way of improving on wliat is, 
in principle, the best of which the hu- 
man body is capable. 

This manipulation of human nature is 
unquestionably the worst evil of which 
top-flight sport is possessed. Athletes 
may go ahead with it fully aware of' the 
risks they are running, but that in no 
way validates the unscrupulous way in 
which health is invested in what, hope- 
fully, may prove a successfu importing 
career. I- ■■ ■ 

There is, one is bound to admit, an 
irreconcilable clash of interests here for 
all ambitious athletes. Those who abide 

to medal , hopes. In most disciplines 
Olympic medallists and world champi- 
ons invariably rely on chemical boos- 
ters; 

A former leading British athlete ,who 
knows what he Is talking about' recently 
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*>aid that at Icsim iwixuii iIiilv nu.il.il- 
wimwiv in vwrv disci pi mu' .ii Sc»*il 

wyuid have taken antiholic NfcrimJ*. *i«r- 
inc their prepu rations for the Games. 

More tfffcciive analysis leeiiniqus’s 
and more frequent tlnig tests have failed 
to stem the tide. Many sports assnei- 
• sitions refuse to seriously conihat the 
use of body-building pills. 

There are sufficient grounds for sus- 
pecting that many athletes take prohi- 
bited drugs with the connivance of their 
associations and sports doctors. 

Sport in its bright colours has an in- 
hurnun face when it goes to such ex- 
tremes, but it alone is not to blame. 
Sport is a reflection of society. 

Quite apart from his personal motiva- 
tion, the athlete is constantly confront- 
ed with the more or less clearly voiced 
public expectation , that he will win 
events and bring home medals more or 
less irrespective of whatever that may 
entail. ; 

No-one has yet been, sent a greetings 
telegram , dr otherwise honoured for 
(laying refused on ethical or sporting 
grounds to accept a medal because he 
fell the means and methods that winning 
’ I tiffed wefe no longer acceptable. 

Top-flight Olympic athletics in parti- 
cular has reached absolute lirtiits. As far 
ns criri be foreseen, some field and tradk 
records will soon be unbeatable. Unless, 
that is, atliletes arc cloned and specially 
bred."- ; '■ f ,! ', ! •' *' ■ 1 ; 11 

Genetic' engineering makes this an 
Olympic poBsltillUyi and it will be an in- 
dfcaslitgly tempting prospect once ln- 
Ibhtflve training, early talent-spotting 
and convemlonal medical and scientific 
^ids have beenrused to ihe full, and no 
longer achieve results in: the form of 
ftashxcaords:,- : • . • =i| 

t.‘ ;ln- Seotil the Qlyinpioi ■ Gomes r Hnvq 
, been thrown open ip professionalism pf 
. Alipostiall kiiidtt.jTha^ is no mpru than Jn 
keeping with- the trends and ctjn no 
longer.even be termed revolutionary, fn 
■ Continued. on page 2 
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Iraq’s campaign against Kurds raises 
doubts about regional power balance 


■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


T he British government said accus- 
ations that Iraq had used chemical 
weapons against Kurdish rebels must he 
checked carefully, hut US Secretary or 
Slate George Shultz said in Washington 
chat the United Stales hud proof. 

Thai could have serious repercus- 
sions on relations between Washington 
and Baghdad. 

The US Senate, which has just met for 
the hist lime before (he President ial 
elections, passed a resolution calling on 
President Reagan lo impose economic 
sanctions oil Iraq. 

Now the Iraqi government has offi- 
cially admitted that it used poison gus in 
the Ciulf War, it is hard to believe assur- 
ances that none has been used against 
the Kurds. 

The operations against the Kurds in 
northern Iraq — heedless of the civilian 
population — have been going down 
badly in international public opinion. 

The resolution upproved by the US 
Senate shows how fast Iraq's interim- 
lionnl standing has deteriorated since it 
fell able to celebrate Iran's agreement to 
an armistice us n famous victory. 

Yet it was a foregone conclusion that 
the Iraqi regime would resume Its oper- 
ations against the Kurds once the right- 
ing with I ran was ovci . 

The Kurds, in a struggle lor self-gov- 
ernment they sire waging against Turkey 
and Iran us well us Iraq, had sided with 
Iran as Baghdad's Gulf War adversary. 

They drove Iraqi forces out of bor- 
ders areas in (he imrili and threatened 
to raid oil wells and refineries in Mosul 


DER TAGESSPIEGEL 

and Kirkuk. They played for high stakes 
and it was clear as soon us Gulf War ar- 
mistice terms were agreed (lint they had 
lost again. The Iraqi army now hud a 
free hand and was in u position to res- 
tore Baghdad's writ in the Kurdish bor- 
der areas. 

It was the way in which these oper- 
ations were conducted, as a campaign of 
vengeance against the entire Kurdish 
people, that brought Iraq into discredit. 

A contributory factor was, undeni- 
ably. that Baghdad fell the Kurds had 
betrayed it yet again, having accepted 
mil i lory aid from Teheran in the Shah's 
days too. 

In return for cutting off aid to the 
Kurds the Shah demanded — nnd got — 
a new international frontier between 
Iran and Iraq ia (lie Shall cl-Anih. 

That is the very border Iraq is now 
disputing ul the armistice negotiations 
in Geneva. 

These negotiations are marking time. 
When they began the Iraqi regime 
seemed to he in a strong position. It was. 
for instance, soon able lo force Teheran 
to ngrcc to direct negotiations. 

But Iraq's position has since deterio- 
rated. and if it were lo be isolated inter- 
nationally on account or the way it has 
Jc.ih with die Kunl> ifi.n ueiild June .m 
im mediate effect on Hie armistice nego- 


tiations. Besides, Baghdad has clearly 
overestimated its position. Not even the 
Gulf states that backed it in its war with 
Teheran want to see Iraq emerge ns the 
major military power in the region, with 
corresponding claims to hegemony. 

'They want, if possible, to improve 
their relations with Teheran so as to 
protect themselves from Ulcologicnl at- 
tacks by Iranian -style Islamic fumin- 

IIICIIlUiiMs. 

In other words, they want a balanced 
peace in the Gulf, and this partly ac- 
counts for die way in which other coun- 
tries, such as Saudi Arabia, are arming 
themselves to the teeth now the Gulf 
War is over. 

They want to protect themselves from 
both 'Teheran's claims and Baghdad's 
status as a military power. It will be in- 
teresting to see how they react now Iraq 
is gradually being isolated. 

Baghdad has also misread Western 
interests, liven countries which, like 
France, backed Baghdad during the 
Gulf War by supplying urrns on easy 
terms arc keen lo resume normal rel- 
ations with Teheran too. 

.Since the armistice many countries 
have offered the Iranians their services 
in the reconstruct ion of their partly 
ruined infrastructure. 

Japan underlines its economic poten- 
tial. France has resumed full diplomatic 
lies with Teheran, and Britain is prepar- 
ing to follow suit. L-.ven the United 
Stales is cautiously aiming at fresh lies 
uitli felieian. 

All these pointers ought to have 


warned Iraq not lo overrate its posi- i 
lion, especially ns it too needs further . 
international aid to repair the serious 
damage done by the war. 

it is. for that matter, hard to see why 
Baghdad has paid such scant heed to . 
its immediate neighbours. 1 

During the Gulf War Turkey lent 
Baghdad support against the Kurds. 
Turkish troops operated in Iraqi terri- 
tory, allegedly in hot pursuit, nnd 
thereby backed Iraqi military oper- 
ations aguinst the Kurdish rebels. 

The present Iraqi operations against 
the Kurds have sent thousands of 
Kurds over the border lo seek refuge in ( 
Turkey, where Kurdish refugees are 
the lust thing Ankara wants, given the 1 
trouble it has with its own Kurds. 

Solving your own problems by mill- 
ing to your neighbour's is hardly n to- 
ken of good neigh hou rli ness. Baghdad i 
has sought to undo the dtminge, but 
probably to no avail, by offering Kur- 
dish refugees amnesty terms. 

'The damage that may be done to the 
Geneva armistice talks weighs even 
more heavily. The UN mediator in 
Geneva faces a lough task us it is. 

He has so far worked on the as- j 
sumption that neither belligerent must 
feel unacceptable terms arc being 
forced upon him in implementing the 
armistice nnd. Inter, in holding peace 
talks. 

If one side were to gain the impres- ! 
sion that the other is in a weaker posi- 
tion internationally it would be templ- 
ed to sound a more menacing note. 
That would make agreement even 
more difficult and might even run the 
risk of a resumption of hostilities. 

At all events it is even harder now 
than when the armistice agreement was 
reached to assess how the balance of 
power is likely to develop in the re- 
gion. ' 

(OcrTugospicgel. Berlin. 1 1 Scplcmhcr IVWq 



The Olympics 

Continued from page 1 

readmitting tennis, arguably the most 
professionalised and commercialised 
sport there is, as an Olympic discipline 
the IOC has at least testified to a pro- 
fessional approach in this respect. 

Advocates of sporting “purity" may 
feel the "open" Olympics are a thorn in 
the flesh, but there is no call for nostal- 
gia. 

The amateur ideal was always a 
white lie and anyone who feels the 
Olympics today could he run in any 
other way is harbouring an illusion. 

Olympic Games along the lines of a 
generation or two ago would be of no 
interest whatever to either the media 
or the general public and would, accor- 
dingly, not be held. 

Not even the athletes in Ancient 
Greece were pure amateurs, and the 
pence -promoting mission til the Olym- 
pic Games was wishful thinking. So 
even historically speaking there is no 
need to he ashamed of today's Games. 

As far us can he seen the Olympics 
arc ail International exhibition of ath- 
letic prowess demonstrated by full- 
time athletes as pure of the cnlcriiiiii- 
ineut industry. 

There is no reason for nnl enjoying 
the .spectacle — us long enter r 

miners go ubnut their business in ac- 
cordance with the principles of honest 
and above-board businessmen or, for 
that mutter, “straight" professional*. ■ ■ 
Aloys llehtar 

1 ■ (DicZcii. Hiimbuig, Ifi Si-picinlwIWHj 


B urma has parted company with an 
era of quiet sufferance nnd of the 
three Buddhist truths that all is suffer- 
ing. nothing is lasting nnd only nirvana 
brings salvation. 

The country has decided to concentr- 
ate on the here and now rather than the 
hereafter. Not because it has set aside 
its religious ethic; few peoples arc more 
religious than Burmese Buddhists. But 
in the interest of sheer survival. 

In comparison with the poverty into 
which Burma has been plunged by its 
autocratic rulers, even India seems like 
a land of milk and honey. 

The popular uprising has gained an 
irresistible momentum. It is hard to say 
where it will end. But anarchy, chaos 
and civil war seem likelier than a peace- 
ful transition to freedom nnd democra- 
cy. 

. The Burmese may be agreed in want- 
ing to see' the back of Ne Win's regime 
and consider national alternatives, but 
signs of the Burmese problem of old — 
disunity, rivalry and contradictions — 
ute already apparent. 

They broke the back of the last civil- 
ian government, headed by U Nu, near- 
ly 30 years ago mid paved the way for 
the military takeover by General Ne 
Win. 

I lave U Nu, now in his 80s, and his 
political associate*, nil in their 70s, so 
lost sight of reality that they feel uhlc lo 
set up u parallel government yet are un- 
able to see that unity, and nothing else, 
counts? 

Two presidents, two heads of govern- 1 
mem nnd two election deadlines arc bad 
enough, but it is downright dangerous lo 
exclude the two Opposition idols ox- 
General Aung Gyi and Suu Kyi, the 43- 


Nirvana waits as 
Burma deals 
with the present 

year-old daughter of Aung San, the fa- 
ther of the nation, from the alternative 
government. 

Ruling out Tin Oo as parallel Def- 
ence Minister would, if this news report 
i.s truc.be utterly suicidal. 

A former general who was long seen 
u.s Ne Win’s heir-apparent but fell into 
disfavour because ho grew too power- 
ful. Tin Oo is the only Opposition lead- 
er with any influence on the crucially 
important armed forces. 

Whether, ns he claims, two thirds of 
the armed forces support him Is n ihtfftf 


ing on a fresh start it would be worthless i 
without a reconciliation between the 70 ! 

per cent of Burmese and the national 
minorities — the Karen, Shan, Mon. 
Chin and so on. 

A fresh start presupposes striking the 
federative balance that has so far exist- 
ed only on paper. 

The Burmese example of a people 
demanding their rights and freedoms is 
being cited all over Asia as a warning to 
the powers that be: in Pakistan, in nor- 
thern Sri Lanka and in Vietnam./' . 

People’s power, the 
streets, has emerged as a sign dv.»\ 
change is possible even in what may ap- 
pear to be n hopeless situation. 

But the Philippines hove shown what 
a dangerous tight-rope act peoples 
power can trigger. There is no way of 
telling whether Burma will come a crop- 
no r hgjnro iLeveri ascends the high wjjft. 

‘ “ " Gabriele Veiizky 


point, hut the growing number ol deser- 
ters who have token part in demonstr- 
ations by students and the general pub- 
lic show that the authorities can no 
longer rely on the armed forces. ... 

So does the growing uncertainty in 
the forces ubout the best strategy to 
pursue. 

'l lie army, which has enjoyed the 
privileges bestowed on it by a single- 
party suite, holds the key to wur nnd 
peace. The attitude it takes will decide 
whether there is a controlled transition 
to u nuiUi- parly system. 

The Burmese say: “If the army and 
the people join forces, the .sun will shine 
on us.” They know that they may be able 
to mist Individuals but are powerless 
against the armed furcc&v - 

If Burma were to succeed in embark- 


(Kolncr StHdl-Anzdgcr, Cologne. 
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■ HOSTAGE RELEASED 

After 605 days, 
Rudolf Cordes 
comes home 

R udoir Cordes flew back to Beirut 
from his Christmas leave in Ger- 
many on 17 January 1987. He was due 
lo go back to work as an executive of the 
Hnechst chemicals company in the Leb- 
anese capital. 

We may never know why he flew 
straight to Beirut, knowing full well that 
the international airport is in a Shi'itc 
part of the city, rather than flying to 
Damascus and then transferring to 
Christian Last Beirut. 

Back home in Hschhaeh the 5.1-yenr- 
tilil manager may have wauled to enjoy 
UiK leave until the last moment and to 
pay no attention to newspaper reports 
lout days before he flew buck to Beirut 
that Lebanese hijacker Mohammed 
llummndi had been arrested at Frank- 
furt airport. 

Eighteen months earlier Huinmadi 
had hijacked a TWA airliner, killing an 
American passenger and securing the 
release of hundreds of fellow- Shiites 
from Israeli prisons. 

His brother Abdel Hodi limn mad i 
wns military lender of the Hizbollnh, the 
pro-Iranian Slii'ilc “Party of God." 

Another brother. Abbas Hammadi. 
was arrested on 2 6 January 1987 and 
luter identified as a kidnapper of Rudolf 
Cordes and Siemens engineer Alfred 
Schmidt. 

From the moment he was held lt«»s- 
- people 5 prisons m Bei- 

rut Cordes' fate was inseparably inter- 
linked with that of the Hnmmadi broth- 


Like so many other hostages taken in 
Lebanon, he vanished en route from the 
airport, in southern Beirut, to the resid- 
ential and business area in the north of 
the city. 

A few weeks after his abduction a 
Lebanese government security expert 
said he had been taken shortly after- 
wards to the infamous al-Basta al-Tahta 
prison, a Hizbollah jail near the Green 
Line that separates Christian East Bei- 
rut from Muslim West Beirut. 

His prison is merely a dilapidated 
tenement house with a prayer room up- 
stairs and prison cells in the under- 
ground garage. It is an example of the 
bizarre world of the civil war-torn city. 

That evening a German-Lebanese bu- 
sinessman received a mysterious invita- 
tion to call at n house in Beirut where he 
whs shown proof of who wns holding 
Cordes hostage. Abdel Hadi Hammadi 
Im tided him Cordes' passport. 

The K I ^ I 
where Cordes and Schmidt were con- 
cerned they were not intent on political 
revenge. 

This might he the case in respect of 
US or French hostages, but in return for 
Cordes and Schmidt they “merely” 
wanted to secure the release of their 
brothers held in custody in Germany 
and facing charges ( bpforc .a German 
court. 

Eight months after their abduction 
the two hostages were allowed to pro- 
vide the, first proof that they were still 
alive. 

On 25 August 1987^ Islamic .New' 
Year’s pay, a videotape recording, was 
released in which Schmidt called on, the 
Bonn government to ’’seriously consid- 
er” releasing Mohammed Hammadi “to 


make our release, an urgent necessity, 
possible.” 

This videotape was entirely in keep- 
ing with classic but absurd drama, 
Schmidt, 47, read the text prepared by 
his jailers like a political prisoner sen- 
tenced according to “people’s law" of 
some kind or other, but in reality a judi- 
cial farce in which the victim wns made 
out to be the offender. 

That is humiliating and far from being 
the worst that hostages often hove to en- 
dure in the years in which they arc held 
prisoner in Lebanon. Almost daily they 
go through a dreadful ent-nnd- mouse 
game on the brink of physical and men- 
tal breakdown. 

In three years French hostages 
changed jails 18 limes, each time hoping 
they might be released and fearing they 
might be due far “execution.” 

Months afterwards hostages have 
nightmares about the whims of their 
jailers, including physical assault and 
even sham executions as an everyday 
event. 

“All the lime I had no idea what was 
going on in the world.” says Schmidt, 
who was released on 7 September 1 987. 

“Rudolf Cordes and I had no newspa- 
pers nnd were not allowed to listen to 
the radio or lo see TV newscasts. We 
knew nothing about the Hnmmadi ease.” 

Yet compared with others. Schmidt 
and Cordes lured reasonably well in jail. 
-We soon realised that they didn't hale 
us personally. We were merely bargain- 
ing points, not enemies." 

French hostage Michel Seurat, who 
died of cancer while held hostage, was 
another matter. He was an Arabist and 
sociologist married to a Lebanese wom- 
an. He was treated as a spy and secret 
agent. 

Another French hostage, Jeun-l'aul 
Kauilmumi. was wriuimilh imagined by 

his name. 

Journalist Alec Colctl, abducted in 
March 1985, is presumed dead, al- 
though his corpse was never found. 

Schmidt was the Inst person other 
than their captors who is known to have 
seen Cordes. "I had only a moment in 


Minister says no conditions 
were agreed with captors 
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which to shake hands with Rudolf,” he 
says. “Then I was frog-marched out." 

Cordes remained a prisoner of the 
“Party of God” for over another year. 

Beirut newspapers reported that 
DM5m was paid in ransom to secure 
Schmidt’s release. Last August, when 
there were signs that Cordes* release 
might be imminent and he was allowed 
to write to his wife and to the Bonn gov- 
ernment, Defence Minister Tlnss of Syr- 
ia said Hocchsl had' offered to pay 
DM 18m in ransom money. 

uo'usly denied, first by the Bonn govern- 
ment, then by Abdclkador Sahraoui, an 
Algerian-born German passport-holder 
who served as an intermediary for 
several months,. 

He recently claimed that he had in- 
sisted on two points in his negotiations 
with the kidnappers. There. was lo he no 
ransom money and no arms shipments. 
After Cordes’, release he, continued, to 
insist flint . no ransom . payments had 
been made* . 

When the French ; gave.rnmciUi, flew 
the last three French bosfages home last 
May, national jubilation ,-pu constantly 
tempered by the queslioip w What price 
djd we havq to pay?" ■ , <" ■■ . i..v, 

France didn’t pay. in tjjijsb,- it, paid ; a 

; Continued on pas* 4 ! . 


W hat price was paid, what terms 
were agreed lo .secure Rudolf 
Cordes’ release after 605 days as a ter- 
rorist hostage? 

Maybe the moral of the tale is that 
German statesmanship has won the day, 
in which ease Hnns-Dictrich Genscher 
and Wolfgang Schtiuble deserve much 
of the credit. ' 

Herr Genscher is Foreign Minister. ( 
while Herr Schaublc, as Minister of ( 
Slate at the Chancellor’s Office, headed 
the group of Bonn government official* > 
set up to monitor and handle the ease. 

Herr Genscher says no conditions 
were accepted nr fulfilled. If that is true, 
the government deserves built praise 
and respect. 

Other countries in similar situations 
have preached a hard-line approach and 
then climbed down. 

The Italians allowed the terrorist in 
charge of hijacking the Acliiifc Ltittrou* 
escape. After weeks of terrorist bomb 
mills in Puri* the French came to a tleti- 
Imi arms with terrorists in Damascus. 

And while Washington vilified 
Khomeini ns the world’s leading stale 
terrorist. US negotiators were busy se- 
curing the release of American hos- 
tages. bearing Bibles and cukes in one 
hand and arms deals in the other. 

Bui in Bonn everyone involved seems 
to have kept a cool head and steady 
nerves despite the brutal pressure. 

On 13 January 1987 Mohammed 
Hammadi wus arrested at Frankfurt air- 
port. A week later Alfred Schmidt ol 
Siemens and Rudolf Cordes of HoeeliM 

,v w > o Wn-Ji*HMflg<WKi»4»bunon. - • - 

Herr Cordes was tnken prisoner to 
have a hostage in hand, but Hammndi’s 
brother Abbas was arrested on arriving 
in the Federal Republic on 26 January. 

The only concession so far apparent 
wus made in June 1987 when Mo- 
hammed Hammadi was not handed over 
to the Americans, who wanted to try 
Him on charges of hijacking and murder. 

In all other respects Bonn remained 
true — heedless of catcalls — to the 
principle of not rewarding terrorism by 
falling on bended knees. 

Last April Abbas Hammadi was not 
found guilty on a minor count and de- 
ported; he was sentenced to 13 years for 
hostage- taking,. 

His brother Mohammed is still on tri- 
al in Frankfurt, charged with murder. 

Was the happy end of the hostage sa- 
ga good luck or good management? As 
MachiaVelH put it, fortune only favours 
the brave, nnd in view of ihc pressure 
Bdnn hits' proved its staying- power, 

> more so than many another govern- 
ment. 

r in dlpIHmrtty 

calls for more than sheer stamina. Djs- 
t crction and pntlence must be' itiain- 
r mined in pursuing one’s interests, and 
r favourable moments must be used to the 
Eullt " • • 1 • • ■ 1 ' : V 

- The basic uppronch-of Bonn’s' policy 
h toward Teheran and Damascus, which 
3 has ployed ft crucial role for bettor (as in 
i. this ease) nnd for worse, was a classic 
o medium-sized power strategy, i. • 

A Best, use, .was discreetly made of a 
slight, advantage Germany ; held over 
v America, Britain and France. ■ 
it The great powers had the bfclance> of 
y power in the Gulf War constantly ; in 
e mind and increasingly appeared no -be 
supporting Iraq,, long the weakcr r pf,thc 
a , two- belligerent s. n- < * i ■ 

; Bonn, and Foreign Minister Gqnsch- 








Why did he go direct to Beirut? . . . 
Rudolf Cordee re-unlted with hla 
Wife. (I'hnto: «l|‘Sit 

er especially, pursued a policy of bene- 
volent neutrality toward Iran. 

Others might send warships to the 
Gulf, hut lie forged links with leheran. 
refused to agree to sanctions and would 
not condemn tile Khomeini regime in a 
number of UN debates. 

Bonn was able to pave the way for the 
siiecesslul outcome of its negotiations 
to secure tire release ol German hos- 
tages in Lebanon by putting this ap- 
proach to good use. an approach in 
keeping with the classical continuity ot 
German policy inward leheran since 
Weimar. 

All that remained was to await a con- 
venient opportunity that could not be ot 
Bonn’s making. It came when Damascus 
and Teheran brought massive pressure 
to bear on their Lebanese henchmen. 

They would hardly have done so had 
not Iran and Syria lost the upper hand in 
the Gulf War, due to no small extent to 
the influence brought to bear by the 
great powers. 

Teheran’s loss was Bonn's gain. Hu- 
miliated and economically ruined, Syria 
and Iran are well-nigh despairingly 
seeking fresh friends in the West, espe- 
cially as the war is not really over and 
any further move by Iraq could spell 
disaster for Iran. 

So it was only logical for the losers to 
curry Bonn’s favour and start waving 
the olive branch Inst summer. 

The Hammadi clan and their fellow- 
terrorists in Lebanon, long a useful tool, 
were forced by raison d’etat to knuckle 
under. • . 

So it seems reasonable to assume that 
no ransom was paid. Whol Teheran nnd 
Damascus expect in return, is neither 
cash nor clemency toward the Hnmmadi 
brothers.'! • 

Bonn is to open doors in the West, to 
lend diplomatic assistance against Iraq 
pnd to, help with economic reconstruc- 
tion. : . • . 

That need not be ihc wrong app ranch 
in.yiew of Iraq, armed to the.tccth, being 
so jubilant at having prevailed. . 

,.|t would be the right approach re- 
gardless of the. release of the, german 
hostages. Yet a bitter taste remains. For 
l years Syria and Iran have ndvoented and 
1 . promoted terrorism. t , 

Forced .by defeat-ip review thefr pqsi- 
[. tifcn. thcy must not be forgot tepi as the 
i masterminds' behind the terrorists who 
s. still hold a further 15. hostages;, v ; • , 
:• ;.i . .Vi; j ; ,, ..yJqSefJoffe- 

; jj .. ; (SOdiJbjuischc Zcliung, Munich! 
• .14 Sepl^ntj^F 1.981}) 
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■ POLITICS 

Hamburg’s odd 
couple resist 
separation 

T he strongest bond between the Social 
and Free Democrats after u year in 
coalition in Hamburg is the lack of coali- 
tion alternatives. 

The number and intensity of crisis ses- 
sions, which used to he held with what can 
only lie described as a delight in .self-des- 
truction. has declined substantially. 

Differences of opinion between the 
SPD and the FDP on mailers of principle 
still exist, hut the two parties have loarni 
the hard way how to live with them. 

Views tin how the coalition has acquit - 
ted itself over the past year are correspon- 
dingly pragmatic. Its greatest success is 
that it still exists and that there is it grow- 
ing conviction that it will survive until the 
end of the four-year legislative term. 

The tinea telling gestures the two parties 
used to make, verging on slapstick, have 
become more normal. 

As Traut e Muller. I lie newly-elected 
Hamburg SIM) leader, puts it: "The grea- 
test success is thill the coalition is working 
and has solv ed tough problems/' 

[•'DP le: ale r Roller l Vogel agrees, saying 
that: "On the whole we can't compiuin. 
The coalition is of great interest both for 
Hum burg and tint ion; illy/* 

This is a reference to the fact tltut in 
Bonn and elsewhere the Free Democrats 
are in coalition with Chancellor Kohl's 
Christian Democrats. 

The Hamburg line-up is the first SPD/ 
FDP coalition since 1982 The Social 
Democrats led coalitions with the FDP in 
Bonn for more than 13 years with Chan- 
cellors Willy Brandi nnd Helmut Schmidt. 

Much more than a working relationship 
can hardly be expected of n coalition 
which haled the Idea. The election results 
forced them. . 

A further problem this year has been 
the resignation of SPD Mayor Klaus von 
Dohnanyi, the change-over to Henning 
Voschcrau, his successor, and a substan- 
tial Senate reshuffle. 

Free Democrats are fond of pointing 
out that they have been a factor for contin- 
uity throughout this "crisis of government 
within the SPD.” Time is now short and 
progress must be made on joint projects, 
they add. 

Priority here is a project on which the 
parties disagree: the purchase of 4),fiOU 
itouses and flats from Ncue Hcimat. the 
hard-hit trade union-owned housing 
group. 

The coalition has almost come apart at 
the seams on the .small print of this in the 
past, nnd matters do not appear to have 
been simplified by refererenee to another 
pane! of experts. 

‘Hie FDP says terms were agreed in 
Muy and flunks new negotiations arc u 
waste of time. The SP1) seems prepared tu 
try again. 

Herr Vogel feels that might really put 
the cut among the pigeons. Reopening ne- 
gotiations would not he worthwhile arid 
Ncue Hcimal’s Hein/ Sippcl is barking up 
the wrong tree in hoping better terms 
might Ik? agreed. 1 

Yet no-one .seriously believes the first 
SPD -I 'DP coalition since the Free Democ- 
rats .switched allegiance to the CDU/C5U 
in Bonn in October 1 982 will founder on 
the Ncue Hcimat purchase. 

But the partners will continue to drive 
Iturd bargains with each other cm this and 
all other major issues. 


Stoltenberg grabs his chance 
and conies out on top 


The climate of coalition relations has 
been outwardly unchanged since Dr 
Voschcrau look over iis mayor, but the- 
signs are that the going is tougher. 

Voschcrau has always felt dim his 
predecessor was at times too compliant in 
his dealings with the FDP. 

FDP Sena lots logo von Munch (Deputy 
Mayor, the Arts) and Wilhelm Rahlfs 
(Economic Affairs) will need to be more 
careful. Von Doluumyi trial to make sure 
they made no serious mistakes; Voschcrau 
scents to relish the idea of cocking a snook 
at the FDP now unit then. 

liven so. the two parties gel on well lo- 
go t her. especially at the practical, pnrliu- 
tnunlury-pnrly level, as the two parliamen- 
tary party leaders, the SPD's Paul Bus.se 
and the POP's Frank -Michael Wiegand. 
readily agree. 

As Economic Affairs Senator con show 
Hamburg's gross domestic product to 
have regained momentum and unemploy- 
ment to be steadily declining from the 
MD.IHlO-iiurk. one might well conclude 
that the SPD-FDP coalition lias, by and 
large, served I lambing well, especially in 
comparison with the previous stale of af- 
fairs. The previous Mate of aft airs was SPD 
minority rule and fruitless negotiations 
with the Alternatives (GAL), a New Left, 
ecological party that held the balance of 
power. 

The present coalition can certainly be 
.said to have done well once the Ncue I lei- 
mat deal is signed, scaled and delivered 
anil peace and quiet have been restored at 
tile [ lafcnstr.isse squat. 

Mayor Dohnanyi negotiated last-minute 
terms with the squatters last November, 
averting almost certain bloodshed, but 
views differ on whether he was right to do 
so — both in Hamburg ami among the 
city’s Social Democrats. 

Opinions voiced at a recent entrepren- 
eurial symposium on the future of the 
eoasinl region ns a business nnd Industrial 
location showed yet again w hat a dim view 
potential investors take of the Hafcn- 
strasse squat. Wolfgang //. SclunMi 

I Handel shldii. Dussddiirf, 5 September JV.SK) 


F inance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
herg has hardly had fl better oppor- 
tunity this year of presenting his 1989 
budget In the Bonn Bundestag. 

Superb economic statistics, unexpec- 
tedly high Bundesbank profits, unex- 
pectedly higher tax revenue nnd an Op- 
position SPD minus it best economics 
spokesman all went towards defusing 
many of Herr Stolienherg's problems. 
(Hums Apcl. a former Finance and Def- 
ence Minister in Social Democrat gov- 
ern incuts, resigned after the party con- 
ference thin month). 

They include the Burschcl affair, the 
vagaries of fiscal policy and the slings 
and ai rows of monetary trends. 

His performance regained Herr Stnll- 
enherg. nicknamed "the cool, clear nor- 
therner/' ntiielioflii.s repiitution. 

After long having been hard-pressed 
by calls to resign niul speculation about 
resignation, he shone even more bright- 
ly in the Bundestag debate because of 
the luck of an Opposition finance policy 
spokesman who could match for him. 

Favourable economic statistics for 
the first half of I '>88 had just been re- 
leased. A growth rale of 3.9 per cent is 
impressive. 

Noting that it was the best since 
1 979. Herr Stoltenberg had little diffi- 
culty in silencing critics. 

I lie latest figures indicate that the 
second half will be no woise. so the 
growth rate lor the full year is virtually 
bound to exceed three per cent, which 
would he the second-best this decade 
(the 1 984 growth rate wus 3.3 per cent). 

TIk riii.tiKv Minis tei ,uiJ ilk- Bonn 
coalition have reason to be satisfied. 
The pundits* New Year forecasts were a 
growth rate of less than two percent. 
Why this unexpectedly strong econ- 


omic upsurge? It isn’t due to the weath- 
er, as some liked to argue. The govern- 
ment cannot convincingly claim that the 
state of the economy is entirely its do- 
ing. 

An opinion poll would probably find 
that at least os many people feel it is in 
spite of government policy and not be- 
cause of it. 

That isn’t to denigrate the Christian 
and Free Democrats and their economic 
and financial policies. Tnx cuts have 
given consumer spending u lasting, : 
boost. 

The fight against inflation has also 
pnid dividends while, last hut not least, 
the stale of the economy has benefited 
from 1 3(1.000 new jobs created in the 
first quarter of 1 988. 

Hut the ccialition can ilumk its lucky 
stars that the political turmoil fur which 
it has been to blame has mu ul levied the 
economic situation. 

The continued high level of unem- 
ployment would ulonc have been suffi- 
cient to cast a shadow on the economic 
outlook, while both the bickering over 
tax reform proposals and the increases j 
in indirect taxation agreed before the 
summer recess could have dented con- 
sumer demand. 

The heated debate about the Federal 
Republic as an industrial location is a 
clear sign of how easily industry might 
be prompted by dissatisfaction with the 
government to cut investment. 

Luckily, this hns not happened. In- 
stead. investment has increased fast 

Like all successes, the state of the ■ 
com iiuy is due u« mans lac tors. The) I 
include both the government and, soy. i 
the two sides of industry. 

Unions and management have con- ; 

Continued on page 5 j 


Hostage Cordes released 


Continued from page 3 

political price. The anti-Khomeini 
People's Mujaheddin were expelled 
from France, French debts to Iran out- 
standing from the Shah’s days were re- 
paid nnd an Iranian who was reputed 
to be a terrorist mastermind was' al- 
lowed to leave France. 

In comparison with this price even 
the DM5ni paid to secure Schmidt's re- 
lease was a modest sum. 

If cash had counted in Cordes' case 
he could long have been hack home. 
Bin his reicftsc was the result not of an 
agreed ransom Mint but of ;i favourable 
political constellation. 

Moderates are coming to the fori? in 
Iran and steadily reducing the leeway 
of pro-Iranian militias in Beirut. 

As in (he ease of the French hos- 
tages, the factors thut worked in his fa- 
vour were w combination of Iranian in- 
fluence on the Hizholluh and (he Syr- 
ian presence in Lebanon. 

Hours after the llocchst nunuigcr’s 
release German Foreign Minister 
lltins-Dielrich Gcnseher divulged "the 
best-kept secret in Bonn." Since 24 
August, he said, he had known the ex- 
act day on which Cordes was to be re- 
leased.' • • 

Herr Gcnseher had met Iranian De- 
puty Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Lnridjani on 15 'August and was told 


Cordes was to be released in a few 
weeks. 

On 23 August Syrian authorities said 
secret talks about a release had broken 
down. But this just showed Syr- 
ian dissatisfaction: Damascus was evi- 
dently afraid that Germans and Persians 
might agree, over its head in Syrian-oc- 
cupied Lebanon, 

A day later this problem was evident- 
ly resolved. Syria became a party to the 
deal and Mr Lnridjani was able to tell 
Herr Gcnseher the date of release. 

"Wc are in the middle of a hot phase," 
intermediary Sahrnoui said in ahopettib*’' 
mid- August interview. 

At (his point the link between Cordes 
nnd Mohammed Hamrnadi seems to 
have been cut. The Ilammadi clan in 
Beirut seem to have agreed to release 
their hostage before damning evidence 
was given against Mohammed Hamrnadi 
In his Frankfurt court. ■ . 

■ liven more importantly, 1 they kept to 
their part of the bargain even after the 
TWA pilot had told the court that Ham- 
madi was not only one of the hijackers 
hut also the killer of a US passenger on 
board the hijacked airliner. 

Bill the court proceedings no longer 
counted in connection with the happy 
end of the Cordes case. As Mohammed 
Hamrnadi was returned to custody from 
the Frankfurt courtroom Rudolf Cordes 
was released In Beirut. • • 


He was released in a southern suburb, 
knocked at the nearest door, asked to 
use the telephone and rang the police. 

He spent a brief moment at the Leba- 
nese Interior Ministry, where Syrian of- 
ficials were waiting with a car to take 
him to Damascus and safety. His ordeal 
was over after 605 days. 

Was it really? "He seemed to me /ike 
un ordinary German visitor," said a re- 
lieved Syrian Interior Minister 1 - 

Cordes, now 55, may have looked 
healthy and in good condition. But free- 
dom is sure to have come as a shock, 
just as it has done for many other hos- 
tages. 

French psychiatrist Louis Crocq, a 
specialist in treating terrorist victims, 
shock of freedom « 
follows: “At the moment' of their release 
I have seen many hostages show signs 
verging on depcrsonalisalion, or loss of 
personality." 

As another former Lebanese hostage 
puts it: "You have so ‘ much on your 
mind and have been through so much 
that you simply have to open u(> to 
someone a Ad (ell them what it was all 
like.” .■ ■• 1 

Cordes has escaped by the skin of his 
teeth, but the 20 months he spent hi cus- 
tody will have left thdlr mark.' 

He Is the last German hostage jn Le- 
banon to be released, but a further 16 
foreigners are presumed still to be held 
by the Hizbollah, not to mentipn hun- 
dreds of unknown Lebanese victims of 
abduction. ' 1 ' 

! 1 Joachim Fritz- Vanndhrne 

1 !> (Die Zell, Hamburg, I fi September 1988 ) 
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Bundeswehr image suffers in widening 
ramifications of air-show disaster 


T he Ramslein air show accident , in 
which the death loll is 65 and still 
rising, has taken just two weeks to be- 
come a lot more than a tragedy nt an 
event under American authority at a US 
Air Force base. 

U has touched on German domestic 
politics and has the potential to touch 
on foreign and security policies as well. 

The Bundestag defence committee 
met in a special session to hear Defence 
Minister Rupert Schulz and Luftwaffe 
inspector Lt-Gen. Jungkurlh report on 
the measures taken after the accident. 

Hardly had the session begun when it 
was announced that the Social Democ- 
rats had decided to apply for a commis- 
sion of inquiry to he appointed to look 
into the affair. 

U will deni not only with the Rnmstcin 
accident but with what went on that 
same evening at Norvcnich air base, 
home of the Luftwaffe's 31 Fighter 
Bomber Squadron. 

It was here that another air show wus 
held the same day as Ramstcin and. in 
the evening, officers decided tn go 
ahead with a dimiei-dtincc in spite of 
the tragedy. 

Herr Schulz had issued his first in- 
structions that evening, cancelling un- 
nihcr air show planned for later this 
month. 

The following day he flew to Ram- 
stcin with the Italian and US ambassad- 
ors and told journalists that aerobatics 


enmttt 
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and formation flying were banned for 
good at military air shows; and that no 
military air shows were to be held until 
further notice. 

US ambassador Richard Burt and 
General Kirk, European C-ln-C of the 
US Air Force, were reluctant to accept 
the idea because it meant cancelling an- 
other American air show, hut they did. 

Herr Scliolz also outlined the legal si- 
tuation, which entitles the Allies not on- 
ly to hold army nnd nir force mano- 
euvres for \l\cir forces stationed in Ger- 
many; they are also entitled to stage air 
shows sucli as Ramstcin largely on their 
own responsibility. 

German authorities can only inter- 
vene when air shows arc to be held at 
the weekend or if air safety is not en- 
sured. 

They are not entitled to check the 
programme or flic safely measures at an 
American air show in Germany. That, 
by Naio treaty terms, is the sole right 
and responsibility of the United States. 

In short, Herr Scliolz had did what lie 
could to protect himself from political 
attacks by the Opposition and from su- 
spicions of having neglected his duties. 

Yet thut did him und the Uumkswchr 
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little if any good, especially as a fresh 
aspect had emerged that docs not de- 
serve to be mentioned in the same 
breath as the toll the Ramslein accident 
took — but that had no bearing on the 
domestic political dispute. 

At Norvcnich the Luftwaffe's 31 
Squadron had held an air show of its 
own on the same day as the Ramstcin 
disaster. There were no accidents. 

,.Yct while the Luftwaffe pilots per- 
formed their aerinl acrobatics huihless- 
ly, decisions .were taken on the ground 
dial Luftwaffe inspector Lt-Gcn. Jung- 
kurlli, after a thorough review of the si- 
tuation, to this day feels were inexplic- 
able. 

31 Squadron held an open day to 
mark its 30th nnniversury. The public 
were to be given a demonstration of 
Luftwaffe pilots' skills. Everything went 
off to the full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 

The Norvcnich air show was attended 
by the squadron's commanding officer. 
Col. Hoppe, the commanding officer of 
the Luftwaffe's 3 Div, Maj.-Gen. Rim- 
mek, flic deputy commander of the Luft- 
waffe, Muj.-Geu. Victh. and the head ot 
the Luftwaffe Office. Lt-Gcn. Schmitz. 

I housands ol enthusiastic visitors 
from near and far were there to see the 
show. 

Tile assembled Luftwaffe officers at 
Norvcnich heard the first news of the 
Ramstcin accident just alter A p.in. on 
Sunday 2* August. This marked the be- 

-for- which 

Lt-Gen. Jungkurih'slill has no plausible 
explanation. 

First, nt Ib.US hours, the two highest- 
ranking Luftwaffe officers at Norvcnich. 
Maj.-Gen. Victh and Lt-Gen. Schmitz, 
were helicoptered home and paid no 
further pari in rhe proceedings. 

They didn’t even see fit to ring Luf- 
twaffe inspector General Jungkurlh, 
who was at home on the last day of his 
holidays, to brief hint on the situation. 

He was informed about the accident 
at 6 p.m. by the air safety duly officer at 
the Luftwaffe general staff. 

By this time Defence Minister Scholz, 
who was first notified at 4.55 p.m. and 
briefed by his spokesman. Col. Dunkei, 
on the full extent of the accident, was al- 
ready considering the consequences. 

Yet nt Norvcnich the air show contin- 
ued. Forty minutes later it ended on 
schedule, with no accidents having hap- 
pened. . i , . : 

After the air show a dinner and dance 
was planned for 31 Squadron person- 
nel, their families and invited guests. H 
aliftRti profesfeai 1 Offi- 

cers, NCOs, pthcr ranks and civilians, 


Continued from page 4 

eluded wage. agreements covering sever: 
al years and thus allowing costs to. be 
calculated more accurately In, advance. 

The Bundesbank .for its part, has 
long maintained interest rates nt a low 
level, while lhemtermijlona\ economic 
situation's contribution has beeh a re- 
covery in .thp-exchange.rale of the dol- 
lar. ■. • i, ■; . .i ... 

A further factor has been the, sense of 
relief; fell in the aftermath. of thb Ociobr 
er 1987;. sto^k . market crash.- i nvqst- 
ments and purchases i postponed; last 
ypariare beingmade now. ] 

Investments ,indf purchases are. alfio 


everyone look port in the festivities. 
Col. Hoppe, the squadron’s command- 
ing officer, conferral with his immedi- 
ate superior. Maj.-Gen. Rimmck. They 
agreed to go ahead with the dinner and 
dnnee regardless of Ramstcin. 

The band played, the dancing begun. 

Al 10,30 p.m. a minute's silence was ob- 
served as a token of respect for the 
Ramstcin victims. The ball then contin- 
ued until well after midnight. 

A fortnight later General Jungkurlh 
was still at n loss to .understand how 
Maj.-Gen. Rinunek and Col. Hoppe 
could possibly have decided to go nhcad 
with the ball. 

"I ordered nn investigation as soon as 
it was clear what had happened there," 
he says, trying hard not to admit that the 
first he had heard of tho Norvcnich air 
show dinner dance had been a TV re- 
port the following Wednesday. 

Yet in cffcci this was the case, as lie 
eventually admitted. 

Maj.-Gen. Rimmck has since applied 
for permission to retire early, which was 
granted immediately, nnd Col. Hoppe, 
who is not senior enough to qualify Cor 
early retirement, is said to have been 
transferred to another post at his own 
request. 

Disciplinary proceedings ugninsi I lie 
two men arc still in progress. Their su- 
perior officers Mnj.-Gcn. Victh and Lt- 
Gen. Schmitz scent in vonuuM to have 
emerged from the a flair unscathed. 

This entire course of events cast rhe 
Bund e swell r and its commanding olfi- 
eers in a most unflattering light. Iterr 
Scliolz is well aware of the damage dial 
has been done and General Junuktuth 
has no hesitation in owning up. 

The Buntle swell r\ public image, lie 
says, has been done xenous damage. 
There would seem to be good reason tor 
appointing » parliamentary commission 
uT^jiifuiry -Uj look miu ihc.uL!uif. uuv- 
ernment and Opposition arc for once 
both disgusted. 

But commissions of inquiry have 
been appointed on similar occasions in 
the past, and experience indicates that 
the B undos we hr will survive the present 
inquiry ns unscathed us it has emerged 
from previous incpiiries. 

But that will not. by any stretch of the 
imagination, earn it ' the sympathy ii 
must enjoy if it is to succeed as an army. 

It is not merely n matter of mistakes 
that have been made;- the armed forces 
are no more infallible than any other in- 
stitution. It is a matter of the Bundes- 
wehr’s public image, warts and all. 

. The latest events show yet again that 
the Bundeswehr is as far removedas ev- 
er from enjoying the public sympnthy it 
needs. ■ 

They serve only to reiterate the point 
that claims to the effect that the Bundes- 
wehr is fully integrated in German so- 
ciety are, to say the least, not entirely 
free of wishful thinking. 

Karl Feldtneyer 

■ ■!;: -rif ip. ; ; (Franltfurtcr'AllgemdrieZciluhfe 

.< fur Doulschland, 1 5. September 1988} 
I ± i ., 

being brought forward qoyv ip (crest 
rates arc on the- increase. That alone 
fthowp (hat the cdoflomic climate is arid 
confines jo be unstable. . , 

A number of . research , , economists 
feel the government has already over- 
used ,tho cep no my . by .planning to in- 
crease; indirect taxation nejetyear,, 
ii Fresh < legislation tending to Increase 
expenditure is ' doubtless, iruled out for 
the time being, no matter how meaning- 
ful it might r be from. I he viewpoint, of so- 
cial pqd famij^riffair? policy.' . •/) i 
’■ L ';i' Vi;. l.'Yr Tltso tySnGh-Tegedtr.u 

. ■ .(WicJnSichefMijrtaJr/Cllrijt untl W&h. 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


MEETING OF WORLD BANK, IMF 




Berlin gets chance to flex muscles as 
a financial and conference centre 


I he West Berlin mini inis trot Jon has been 
developing the city’s Image as a finnncinl 
centre. Earlier this year, Berlin was the 
host for the first International financial 
services conference. Several financial «d* 
visory organisations have .set up headqu- 
arters there. But the blockbuster Is this 
month: the conference of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. The influx of 10,000 delegates 
should give clear answers to some nagg* 
hi a questions such ns whether confer- 
ence halls arc large enough mid whether 
Hie city has enough hotel beds. Martina 
Ohm wrote this story for the Berlin dully, 
Dcr Tagesspicgel. 

M ore than delegates and 

journalists will descend on Wes I 
Berlin for the conference of the World 
Bunk tuid the (ntemuliimnl Monetary 
Fund ( IM I- ) .it the end of the month. 

Besides delegates from hath organis- 
ations. panic ip an is will include finance 
ministers, heads of central hanks and 
.senior mem hers of the financial world 
plus 1 ,200 journalists. 

There are in he 200 main nice lings 
and conferences and 250 pcriplicrnl 
events over the three days. 

Extimntc.H of the value of (he confer' 
cnee to the West Berlin economy vary 
from DM 20m to DM50ni. 

The organisation will have to he 
honed to the finest edge, not only just 
because the organising committee wants 
it to. Inil because nf something more im- 
portune to slum- ihui Berlin is equipped 
to run events on this scale. 

Gunter Rexrodt is West Berlin's Sen- 
ator for Financial Affairs. For years, he 
and his staff have been doing all they 
can to polish the city’s image as a finan- 
cial and conference centre. 

The city administration has been 
running an advertising enmpuign — and 
with success: earlier this year, the first 
international financial services confer- 
ence was in Berlin; and similar confer- 
ences are expected next year. 

Then next year the International Fi- 
nancial Services institute will be set up 
to act as a forum for an exchange of 
views helween executives in banking 
and insurance. 

At the end of last year, a venture cap- 
ital organisation became another of a 
long list of agencies set up in Berlin. The 
latest was at the end of last month, the 
working committee of German high- 
technology centres. 

It is not surprising then that Berlin 
was selected for this massive World 
Bank/IMF conference on its own mer- 
its; even when it is only a mailer of ade- 
quate infrastructure, that is whether the 
conference halls arc large enough or 
whether sufficient hotel beds are avail- 
able for participants. 

Then, front the poll I Ida ns point of 
view, the conference must he a success 
for next January elections take piiice in 
West Berlin. 

•The agenda for this year’s conference 
has not yet been settled, but apart from 
internal ionu I economic - -developments 
ami (he situation on foreign currency 
markets, the iiNcnittliniuri debt crisis 
wilt lie ui i he focal point of discussions.; 

Bui il is not expected that pioneering 
decisions and spectacular innovations 
will come but of the conference. 

• Bishop. Kruse, council chairman of 


the Protestant Church in Germany, put 
it succinctly a few weeks ago, warning 
about unrealistic expectations and 
hopes. 

In hi.s view the annual conference is 
basically nothing more than “a supervi- 
sory board meeting" uf the world of fin- 
ance, and the accompanying confer- 
ences are n kind or international “finan- 
cial fair." 

He pul his finger oil (he nub of the 
conference when he said that there wus 
an clhicnl duly, upon from reasons of 
economic mid internaiimial good sense, 
to bring an end, quickly and permanent- 
ly. to the financial hinod-lctliiig in deve- 
loping countries, the disintegration of 
government, the loss of creative powers 
and the erosion of survival opportunit- 
ies among the poorest. 

The Bishop urged that these perspec- 
tives must not he lost in the jungle of fi- 
tumcial- technical details. 

The specialised jargon which is a fea- 
ture of IMF and World Bank statements 
and reports is incomprehensible to 
many people. The capacity of both orga- 
nisation are probably overestimated — 
their own regulations mean that they are 
cannot he vvliat many see them as. 

They are not development-aid insti- 
tutions but principally provide short- 
term aid during balance of payments 
difficulties anil for long-term project 
and structural financing. 

Their re-financing is achieved by con- 
tributions from mcmbcr-uountrics or by 
borrowing oil the capital market ill linc 
wiih current economic criteria. This has 
nothing to do with politics. 

Many regard the classical tools for 
solving debt crises, that arc more than 
40 years old any way, arc badly in need 
of reform. Critics concentrate on lhc in- 
crease in conditions imposed, particu- 
larly by lhc IMF. 

The doors for additional credits from 
governments and commercial banks arc 
opened if IMF experts just sav Yes to a 
short-term standby credit in an emerg- 
ency. The reports made by IMF experts 
cannot then be underrated.' 

Time has shown that these condi- 
tions! whose advocates are known in 
Washington as the “Conditionals," do 
not take into account adequately the so- 
cial, ecological and democratic conse- 
quences. 

One of the IMF's basic tasks is to in- 
crease job opportunities and real in- 
comes in the long term among the prob- 
lem countries, but for years the short- 
term question of balance 6f payments 
cqrilllhttuHrtiffJf irikih priority. 

Usuully demands' are made to dis- 
mantle subsidies to basic foodstuffs and 
reduce expenditures on social services 
in IMF' agreements made with the coun- 
tries concerned in order lo achieve the 
goal of a balance of payments equilibri- 
um. 

For years critics have demanded a re- 
form of these conditions. They consider 
that their arguments have hlrfcn justified 
by the decline, noticeable for some lime, 
in' IMF' credits. This phenomenon can 
only he traced buck in part' to progress 
I laving been made in u few countries. 

Moreover a new' wny o^ looking at 
tilings in developing countries is re- 
sponsible for this. They cannot rind will 
not fulfill lhc demands made on ihcnl. 

Speculative criticism has jieen streng- 
thened because IMF credit i agreements 


are not made public. A belter way to 
avoid Talse interpretation would be to 
me more open. 

In the heavy criticism that the IMF 
and the World Bank have had to pul up 
with, it is often overlooked that both of 
them have quite often rc-considcrcd 
their strategies. 

Deadlines for repayments have been 
extended mul new opportunities for 
credit created. .Since Michel Camdessus 
took over ns executive director last 
year, especially, the IMF has introduced 
more flexibility into its operations by 
the creation of new avenues for credit. 

Standby credits cun he guaranteed 
quickly and with ns little red-tape ns 
possible in future. Furthermore discus- 
sions arc taking place about a perma- 
nent increase in quotas, the contribu- 
tions made by members. 

Finances have become an urgent mnt- 
ter at the World Hank over the past few 
months too. The chances of achieving 
ambitious aims have been improved by 
clearing the way for a capital increase of 
SO per cent It* $ 1 70hn. 

The World Bank is of the view that its 
projects will make the states of Latin 
America credit-worthy over the next 
five years, ensure food supplies for 
Africa and wipe out poverty in Asia bv 
the end of ilii.s century at least. 

Help for the poorest of the poor is 
not a new thing. The International 
Development Association (IDA) in 
Washington, allied to the World Bank. 
h.is pi » iv idol interest -lice and long- 
term credits for ihc past 30 years to 
stales that are badly in debt. 

The diplomacy and negotiating fi- 
nesse of IMF officials was responsible 
for avoiding a major financial crisis af- 
ter Mexico announced in 1982 that it 
was insolvent, setting off the much 
talked about debt crisis. 

Nevertheless since then the situation 
has worsened. Despite higher credits, 

: 8 ,: *’-f! * 
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poverty in the Third World has in- 
creased. Indebtedness has almost dou- 
bled. 

The total world debt is almost $1.3 
trillion. That is over DM2,000bn. This 
can be compared with the Federal Re- 
public budget for last year of 
DM270bn. 

The burden of servicing repayments, 
Ihnt is credits and interest, has some- 
times reached 5(1 per eent of export 
earnings. This docs not leave any room 
for manoeuvre for debtor countries’ 
ow n economics. 

To this can be added that since 1982 
the debtor countries have paid out more 
t in interest and amortisation than they 
have received in credits and loans from 
the IMF'. World Hank, governments and 
commercial banks. 

The aim of the creditor countries 
must be to change this ncgativci net 
transfer lo a positive net transfer us 
soon as possible. 

This cannot be achieved solely by 
globul debt remission, which is so often 
demanded in public discussion ns o way 
Out of the debt crisis. 

: A comment by former SPD Finance 
Minister Hans Mallhofer is again doing 


Debt relief 
for the poorest 

Countries whara Germany haa written oH debt 

AFRICA I ’ 



the rounds. He said: “The flight of cupi- 
lal, corruption and imported luxury 
goods for the upper classes create a 
Bermuda Triangle, in which greater in- 
jections of capital would just seep nwuy 
without solving the problems. 1 * 

Mnttlidfcr said during hi.s lime in of- 
fice thut n remission of debts should uni 
reward those who had mismanaged the 
economy. 

“Then a large proportion of Latin 
America's indebtedness would he. for 
example, nothing more than a means ni 
distributing the social product for the 
benefit of the upper classes. A remis- 
sion of debt would in this case simply 
mean lliai the poor of the rich countries 
would be giving money in the rich of the 
poor countries." 

Reform proposals must he wide- 
ranging. The high investment in arma- 
ments by developing countries, estimat- 
ed to be responsible for between 2t) and 
40 per cent of Third World indebted- 
ness, must be limited by revised condi- 
tions. 

IMF and World Bank policies can on- 
ly be altered if the member-countries 
want reforms and if heads of govern- 
ment formulate them. 

If there is a lack of political will in 
this respect then we can wait in vnin for 
a reformulation of the controversial 
conditions. 

In feet the will to reform has not been 
clearly expressed so far by any political 
leader. No consideration has been given 
to any extent of even a general remis- 
sion of debts that would have to be ac- 
companied by the allocation of new 
credits. There has been a remission of 
debt on a case by cbsc basis, however. i 

The Federal Republic has,*f fw sl s61 
a precedent by remitting tffir aehts of 24 
particularly tieavily-indcbtcd countries 
lo the extent of DM4.2bn. According to 
official figures this sum, accumulated 
since 1978, represents a half of all rem- 
issions of this sort. 

In addition Development Aid Minis- 
ter jjigsL.gnQpunccd h is 

iritehdealo^ crincera further DM2.3bil 
in debts. . 

These debt cancel lalions will be 
made, however, if IMF criteria arc met. 
Only slates benefit from debt cancel^ 
lion of this kind which came up to IMF 
stipulations; that they are “particularly 
poor, especially burdened by debt ant) 
prepared to ; nlnkc economic ntfjusl- 
mcrits * Tlierb is no sign thnt a different 
line will be token. . r 

According to Volkmnr Kohler, stow 
secretary in the Economic Cooperation 
Ministry, Bonn will make a decision 
abojiii improving crediti conditions be- 
fore the Berlin conference, to give mo- 
ney to poor countries on easier terms._ 

Evqii at: the latest church public dis? 
cussion on the World Bank conference 
in Berlin there Wits talk of limiting dobj. 
v Continued on page 7 i * 
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THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


An unexpected boom, but few are under 
any delusion that it will last 


T he steel industry is going through a 
boomlct but the Feelings of German 
steelmen arc ambiguous. 

They arc delighted but they arc also 
uneasy because they don’t know why 
business is so good. Neither do they 
know when the bubble will burst. 

The steel industry initially expected 
production this year to total between 
35m nnd 36m tonnes. The figure now 
mentioned is 40m tonnes, or about 10 
per cent more than last yenr. 

Ruprecht Vondran, managing direc- 
tor or the Iron and Steel Industry Asso- 
ciation; “We entirely misread the trend." 

There has been a world surplus of 
steel since 1975. It became scarce virtu- 
ally overnight even though output in the 
,11 leading Western steel-producing 
countries was 10 per eent up by the end 
uf July. 

The US steel industry hits led the in- 
crease, with a 1 9.2-per-ccnl growth 
rale, followed by South Korea, with 
production 18.0 per cent up on the 
corresponding period lust year. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
steel output is 9.2 per cent up. which is a 
good midfield position. 

Domestic demand does not account 
f»*i the increase. Heinz Kriwet, board 
chairman of the leading German .steel- 
maker, Thyssen Stahl, and chairman of 
the industry association, feels buyers 
arc building up stocks. 

Herr Vondran adds that l his surmise 





cannot be statistically verified. He and 
FIcrr Kriwet now have another idea on 
what might account for the boom. Im- 
ports were 2.5 per cent up in the first 
quarter of 1988 but may even have de- 
clined. 

That, (hey say, would hardly be sur- 
prising. In world markets steel is selling 
at higher prices than in the Federal Re- 
public, ns is always (he case during a 
boom. 

Orders in hand, which increased by 
17.1 per cent in the first half of 1988, 
may he attributable to speculative buy- 
ing. Steel consumers expect prices to go 
on increasing and are placing advuiicc 
orders to make sure of the present ones. 

For steelworkers it is the old, old sto- 
ry: Imm layoffs to overtime. Yet al- 
though steel makers are working flat out. 
as Herr Kriwet admits, (here is no ques- 
tion ol new hirings. 

The only concession managements 
seem prepared to make is to lake on 
more apprentices on a permanent basis 
(rather than not taking them on or offer- 
ing them term contracts). 

There lutve at least been no more re- 
dundancies. Between January 1987 and 
April l«»KK siecl industry manpower 
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was cut back by 20,000 to 180,01)0. 
Less than 180,000 men arc evidently 
unable to produce ns much steel as the 
market seems keen to buy, and if the 
boom rides out the winter (which it 
might well do, given orders in hand), n 
further manpower problem will arise. 

From November German steelwork- 
ers will work a shorter, 36.5-hour week 
(down from 38 hours). No new hirings 
will then inevitably mean more over- 
time. 

Steelworkers arc not keen on the 
idea. Works councils arc against over- 
time. The Id Me tall u moil magazine ref- 
ers to “scandalous overtime" being 
worked in the steel industry. 

1 1 quotes Manfred Bruckschcn, works 
council chairman at the closure-threat- 
ened Krupp steelworks in Rlicinliausen, 
as saying: 

“What is now going on in the sled in- 
dustry is sheer imulness and inexplic- 
able lo all steelworkers and reasonable 
men." 

The decision to shut down the Kliein- 
liausen works must, lie says, he reversed 
immediately nnd for good. 

Krupp Stahl and Mamies man n would 
unquestionably he in heavy weather if 
they had already merged their produc- 
tion capacity and ccinceiilraied raw steel 
production at Huck ingen. 

They would then he in no position to 
derive any real benefit from the current 
state of the market. This year Mannes- 
mnnn and Krupp will jointly produce 

Huckingcn and Rheinlinusen. 

Yet Huckingcn alone, even after ex- 
tensions, will not be able to produce 
mure than four million tonnes. 

So it is just as well that the Krupp 
board met the Rhe inhausen steelwork- 
ers half-way and agreed to keep at least 
one furnace going until the end of 1 991). 

This compromise, which originally 
looked like a mere bromide for the men, 
might now even come true. IT sales con- 
tinue at more than 120,000 tonnes n 
month over Huckingen’s capacity, 
which is 340,000 tonnes, then the single 
furnace will continue in use at Rhein- 
hausen.. : 

Yet that will do no more than stem 
the |ide of redundancies; it won't lead to 
new hirings worth mentioning. 

The management ore still planning to 
pare manpower to 160,000. They may 

Continued from page 6 

servicing. But according lo an! official 
statement from Bonn that would “not be 
Alc*evefi*Wtri fe trlcftg way 
away from making concessions of this &>rt. 

Only the SPD has expressed a clear po- 
sition in tho nin-up tb the conference, de- 
manding that government officials should 
. look Into (he budgetary possibilities fbr a 
major remission of debts. ‘ 

In addition they hhve borne out for an 
international conference on the debt crisis 
at which all participants killing. round the 
negotiating table should have an equal say. 

1 Tho SPD hfta noicome blit for a general 
remission of debt and'thepany docs not 
have alternative proposals either. 

Some 1 members of the Greens and l He 
Alternative movement are the only ones Ih 
Federal -Republ to politics who tha ve comfc 
out foragene nil re mission of debts. ■> 

! -Who will formulate 1 new IMF and 
. World Bogle policies. jf no-orle has altpm^ 


reach this target by the end of next year; 
it may take until the end of 1990. 

Bonn may even have to extend yet 
again the government subsidy deadline 
for redundancy agreements. 

Technological advances arc most un- 
likely to occur over the next two years 
to enable productivity to be increased 
sufficiently to enable output to be main- 
tained on n much lower payroll. 

Yet Herr Vondran has memories of 
the mid-1960s when Ihc German steel 
industry produced 37 million tonnes a 
yenr with a payroll of 400,000 men. 

Today, he says, the industry produces 
more with a payroll down by more than 
half. Wage hills, however, have in- 
creased from DM4bn to DM9bu a year. 

If the Essen-based Rhenish- West- 
phnlinn Economic Research Institute is 
right in its latest forecast, (here won't he 
any serious manpower shortage. 

By next year its economists expect 
steel oil l put to decline liy between two 
and three million tonnes. So layoffs will 
continue, hut at a slower pace. 

K i A f cut If and the steel wnr kc rs see m 
to agree. They have lodged no more 
than verbal protests against manage- 
ment plans to persevere with redundan- 
cies. 

What they want is to see life breathed 
into the so-called Frankfurt Agreement, 
by which steel firms agreed Ui creme alt- 
ernative jobs in steel local ions. 

Yet no mutter how much the unions 
may insist, niuiingcrncms have mil firm- 
ly committed themselves on this point. 
They are. nonetheless, now in a position 
to act on i lie i r vague undertaking 

Shutdowns have been brought («> a 
hah and. as FIcrr Kriwet uncompromi- 
singly concedes: “We arc all earning 
good money at the moment '’ 

II the steel industry is not now in a po- 
sition to create alternative employment. 
i\ will .surely h»\ itself wide open to ne vnv 
ntions" of 'having signed ilic "FriinkTurF 
Agreement cither irresponsibly or with 
no intention of taking it seriously. 

Latest figures indicate that the steel 
firms have helped to ease pressure on the 
labour market by stemming the tide of re- 
dundancies. at least for the time being. 

In North Rhine-Westphnlia unem- 
ployment increased from It). 9 per cent 
in May to 1 l.l per cent in July, but it 
marked lime at 15.8 per cent in the 
Ruhr. 

In Bochum, Dortmund nnd Duisburg, 
the three main steel cities, il declined on 
aggregate from 17.5 to 17.3 percent. 

Yel sooner or lalCT, in the none too 
distant future, (he boom will end, and 
with it the steelworkers’ respite. Then 
they wilt be laid off again at a rate of 
1,000 a month.j/ ej - #12 .0ffef er Kemmer 

(Die Zeit, Hamburg, 2 September. 1 9HX) 

live proposals to offer? Preparations 
should be urgently undertaken lo make 
new funds available, though international 
institution*.., through, governments, and 
1 through the commercial, banks which, 
with their casual credit policies of lhc 
past, have undoubtedly contributed in 
part to lhc international debt crisis. 

Ai the same time, politicians in Bonn 
should bring the past lo mind. 

The London debt agreement of 1953 
made possible tho Federal Republic's le- 
gendary economic upswing. ! 

. Ultimately - the problems must be 
solved - by political means and not by ft- 
• flanqial-teohnical considerations. •" ■ 

The Berlin M supervJ>ofy Ipoartl pietst-* 
ihg,* 1 u&< Bishop* Kruse described it, will 
not east out thfe causes of tlifc crisis, but 
. yylU perhaps create s forum Whefc dlscus- 
Bfon will be’stllfiulatcd. (I ■ -::n ■■ 1 •: ■ . . 

, . ! Martfna Ohm< < 
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SHIPPING 


Law to end need for flag-of-convenience 
option Should cost 1 7,000 jobs’ 



N ew legislation aimed sit curbing the 
pr net ice of nui-f lagging would 
mesin iluu the 17,U()(t Germans who 
earn their living at sea would lose their 
joli.s, say trade union sources. 

O nt -f lugging is the practice where 
ships are swapped to n flag of conveni- 
ence so they can hire chenp labour and 
avoid various expenses such as taxes 
and insurance payments. Less than half 
the West German merchant fleet now 
sails under the German flag. 

Manfred Richter, FOP spokesman 
fur shipping, says the time is overdue 
for the plan net I legislation under which 
a second register would he set up. 

This would mean that West German 
vessels involved in international trade 
could continue to sail under the Ger- 
man Rag but would he allowed to hire 
foreign crews and pay them at national 
rates. 

Richter: “If something isn't done, this 
country, a major major exporting na- 
tion, will one day not have its own mer- 
chant Heel." 

Shipowners have lor years been call- 
ing lor a second register. It is a system 
that has already been tried in Norway. 
Britain and France. 

Richter: “A deckhand from the Phi- 
lippines earns inure on a German ship 
than a police chief in the Philippines.'' 

This view and the draft legislation 
have caused indignation in the trade un- 
ions. 1 he say the law would mean 
17,000 seamen would lose their jobs for 
ever, and an iiii|Hiitum piinciplc uf la- 
bour legislation would be abandoned: 
equal pay for equal work. 

This could have grave consequences 
and not only for the maritime industry. 

The Bonn coalition government anti the 
West German Shipowners' Association 

6 If something isn’t done, 
one day, this 
country won’t even have 
a merchant fleet* 


load their argument with cost comparis- 
ons. Shipowners who do not out-flag are 
put at a financial disadvantage of 
DM W Him annually. Or this total DM680ni 
is accounted for by personnel costs. 

A report from the Bremen-based In- 
stitute for Shipping Economics and Lo- 
gistics. commissioned by the four coas- 
tal states of Hamburg, Bremen. Lower 
Sn.viuiy and Schleswig-Holstein, pre- 
sented similar figures. 

Hein/ I [obit, 50, lost his job at sea af- 
ter 27 years as a cook when his ship was 
out flagged . He hus his own view on 
these figures. "They are absolutely im- 
true. 1 ' he said- 

He was sluing in an office overlook- 
ing the River Weser in Bremen. Since 
his dismissal he tins set up the “Self-help 
group of West German seamen." It is 
now u registered association with a 
thousand members. The ufricc rent is 
paid for by donations. 

Holdt, who is now the association 
chairman, leafed through Ihu seamen’s 
wage agreement. He read out: “A quali- 
fied scaimm will he paid DM 1, 700 gross 
a month.'' 

Almost any factory worker on . the 


PIE«ZEIT 


production line earns a lot more. Fur- 
thermore it is only seamen who have to 
face so much competition for their jobs 
on hoard ship. 

file situation had its beginnings in the 
l y 7Hs. The governments of Third 
World nations realised the advantages 
id u special service they could offer 
which was soon to become a secure 
source of income: setting up a ships' re- 
gister for European and American 
owners. 

.Shipowners, who sailed under the 
Cypriot, Manama, Singaporean ensigns 
or other (lags of convenience, could 
take on crews at their national wage 
rales. 

Ollier advantages include no social 
insurance payments, no trade tax ami 
West German labour legislation does 
mu apply on hoard these ships. 

I lie coil sequence was that West Ger- 
man merchant ships were nut-lluggcd to 
registers all over the world. ’I lie Ger- 
man merchant fleet was made up ul 
2. but.) vessels in l‘J7(i; at the beginning 
ol this year it totalled only r*i.2 ships. 

Another consequence was that 
25.0IW German seamen lost their jobs. 
What can a ship s captain or a deckhand 
do on laiid.' Holdt said: “I know cap- 
tains who are glad in gel work :iv n hall 
porter in a hotel." 

The billions Bonn has paid out to 
mu in tain the merchant Meet at its level 
have so far had little effect. According 
to the Bonn Chancellery the govern- 
ment has ear-marked DM2.4hn in sub- 
sidies for .shipowners for the period 
1 982- 1 1)90. This dues not take into 
consideration the subsidies available to 
shipyards. 

The Namila was tied up at a pier in 
Bremen. It was the only ship alongside. 
At the stern and on the hows the word 
“Hamburg” could be seen, but at the 
masthead the Antiguan flag was flying. 
Holdt mockingly said: “Their merchant 
fleet is larger than the entire island.” 

He wanted to talk to the ship's crew, 
but that was not so easy. The crew was 
mode up of Poles who did not even un- 
derstand English. 

Holdt found out tlint they have to pay 
20 per cent of their wages in fees to the 
state-run agency in Poland that nego- 
tiated their employment. 

Back in his office later he opened 
some files containing wage slips. Shi- 
powners. who hail flagged out, have 
made wage agreements with German 
seamen who. despite the out-flagging, 
wanted to remain on their ships. 

A seaman who hud been at sea a 
month with IK hours overtime. was paid 

DM705.1 1 licit. 

A 4y-year-oUI machine minder had 
ugreed to a clause in u contract which 
said thin should the l.abour.L'nurt inval- 
idate a ease of instant dismissal the em- 
ployer could give notice fur the period 
stipulated by the Court, effective from 
the original dismissal date- . 

An exchange of letters between a se- 
nior engineer and a Hamburg shipown- 
er was typical. Thu engineer had worked 
for seven months on an out-flagged ves- 


sel in the Persian Gulf. His wages did 
not appear and his family at home 
learned that the charterer had failed to 
pay his charter fees. 

Hold! said that legal action abroad 
was almost pointless. Anyone who loses 
his shipboard job could linvc to face 
new Uifliculiics. There are iio social se- 
curity benefits which means no unem- 
ployment [iay. 

Out- flagging crcales other problems 
too. Whnt happens when Gcrinnn safety 
regulations arc no longer valid? And 
what happens if not only deckhands hut 
also officers and captains have to give 
up their jobs? There is a growing tend- 
ency for this to happen. 

Captain Rainer Kiinig from Bremen 
said: “I have seen officers sneak off from 
the bridge when another vessel came 
too close because they did not know 
what to do.” 

Officers on the bridge in mu-flagged 
vessels have not necessarily got their 
masters ticket through the appropriate 
training. 

In i lie Philippines a master’s ticket 
van be acquired lor SJlitt ami bribery is 
very much ilic older ol the day in ar- 
ranging ii. 

Kali Schneider, spokesman for the 
1 1 a in burg-based West German Shi- 
powners' Association, said: 'There arc 
certainly black sheep who lake advan- 
tage ol th.u." He acliled. however, that 
iiu isi countries did not lolcraie such lax- 
ity because ii harmed their reputation. 

Shipping experi s in the mi' and 
I- DP consider the lack of safety mea- 
sures in FoC vessels an argument in fa- 
vour of their draft legislation for u sec- 
ond ships’ register. 

West German safety measures would 
apply to vessels listed in the second re- 
gister. These measures and insurance le- 
vels would remain as they arc now. 

Manfred Richter explained that the 
only significant change with the second 
register was that a seaman’s wages 
would be paid in accordance with his 
national wage agreement. 

The Norwegian International Register, 
introduced almost a year ugo, has been the 
model for Bonn's draft legislation. 

More than 100 vessels have been ad- 
mitted into this Register. This has meant 
5, IKK) fewer jobs for Norwegian marin- 
ers. But the Norwegian Shipowners' As- 
sociation saiil that out-flagging had to 
he stopped. 

Commenting on the success of the 
Norwegian experience Richter said: 
“There has not been a noteworthy num- 
ber of vessels returning t&’thttt __ 
gian flag. It is not expected that large 
numbers of German vessels will return 
to the Germnn flag either.” : 

The West German Shipowners' Asso* 
c union is demanding that flanking mea- 
sures should be introduced alongside 
this legislation. Half Schneider said: 
“Otherwise, despite the low wages, the 
cost disud vantages will remain." 

Help is also proposed in this direc- 
tion. The liiindcsrut is due to deal with a 
joint application from the four coastal 
stales. They arc asking that financial aid 
to shipowners should be continued into 
the l09Os and that trade and property 
taxes should be halved for shipowners. 

Tllirc is scarcely, any resistance to 
these proposals from unions in the coas- 
tal slates. 

Hut there is a. lot of union protest 


about the planned second register. Die- 
ter Bcnzc from the executive board of 
the public services union, OTV, said it 
would do away with a whole profession 
in this country. There would be no 
stopping shipowners signing on crew- 
men from Poland, China or the Philipp- 
pines. 

He also said that he feared for the 
loss of maritime know-how. The marin- 
ers’ training schools in Brenierhaven 
nnd Hamburg would be abruptly empt- 
ied. 

The union also says the draft legisla- 
tion is contrary to Basic Law. Article .1 
forbid discrimination. So the differ- 
ences in pay according to nationality 
were breaches. 

Furthermore Article 27 stales: “All 
German vessels shall form one mer- 
chant fleet." There cannot then be two 
differing ships' registers. 

The OTV also regards this draft legis- 
lation as a grave intrusion into collec- 
tive bargaining rights. It says ijiat, ac- 
cording to the drufi legislation, foreign 
unions could make wage deals where 
Basic Law has jurisdiction. 

Dieter Belize complained: “Obvious- 
ly no-one is disturbed that trade unions 
from countries under dicniiorslu^i . 
would become negotiating partners." 

He said that the application of Turkish 

§ I have seen officers 
sneak off the bridge 
. . . because they didn't 
know what to do* 


wage agreements for Turks in the West 
German car industry would not be tar off. 

These views have caused anger in 
Bonn. The chmiec tn collective barg.?w- 
ing legislation is being targeted on jim 
this one case. It is pointed out that the 
employees, the seamen, have no resid- 
ential status in the Federal Republic and 
they arc working in jobs in international 
waters. 

Richter said: “Thai is not discrimina- 
tion but n distinction according to resid- 
ence.” 

Could the merchant fleet continue 
without a second register? The SPD in- 
tends to propose discussing the renewal 
of a joint European Community regis- 
ter. 

But Carl Even, the SPD shipping ex- 
pert, gave a warning. He said 
lime it could be introduced 
loo late. j 

There is no argument among SPD 
members about on alternative, pro- 
posed by Konrad Kunik, the SPD sena- 
tor responsible for. employment in Bre- 
men. 

He suggests that seamen should be ex- 
empt from income fax. and that national 

p p 1 ied 

a third of a ship’s crew at the most. 

Holdt said there would be a tough ‘ 
fight for the jobs going: ‘‘The time for 
talking is past. The steelworkers have 
given seamen encouragement” . j. 

Seamen have already protested in 
Hamburg, carrying u Federal Republic 
flag with a banana pasted over it and thc 
words: “Wc don’t want any banana re-, 
publics.” 

; . But, trade unionists and ; yyork|p 
council members do not look to the fu- 
ture very optimistically 'in this mitUW-’ 
'Helmut Pbmmerenck 'of the seamen’s 
workers council Tn shipping bompanKjV 
Hapag-Llbyd said: “There Is no will W, 
fight.” And those who are still working 
on ships can hardly come, to a demdm 
stration ashore. Hinrich LilhrsstH, 

•' (I3lo Zcfl, Hamburg, 2 Septemhor 1988)| 
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Car computer will make life easier 
for the abused map reader 


E lectronics nnd remote control may 
one day mean that women will no 
longer have tn put up with being ac- 
cused by the man at the wheel of being 
hopeless mnp-rendersi 

The time is nenr when drivers will 
learn from dashboard computers how to 
reach destinations without being held 
up by tailbacks, roadworks, fog and 
other traffic hazards. 

Radio Information will only be relay- 
ed to drivers when they must be lokl im- 
mediately. F.nrly warning of potential 
dangers will be given beforehand. Com- 
puters will even point the way through 
one-way streets to Hie hotel. 

Automotive engineering and elec- 
tronics, the “key technologies of the 
advanced industrialised countries” will 
join forces by the mid-1990s, snys 
Daimler-Benz research engineer Ferdi- 
nand Panik. 

The combination will improve road 
•safety mid motoring's environmental 
track record — if Prometheus, a re- 
search project (hat has been run jointly 
since l9Kf» by European carmakers and 
university departments, is pul into prac- 
tice. 

It is scheduled to run until 1994, hut 
an interim report was given tn a road 
transport congress held m the Interna- 
tional Congress Centre in West Berlin. 

Fourteen European motor inanufac- 
lurers are coordinating and pooling re- 
sources t») bring about a thorough im- 
provement in rnatl transport 
■ ■ iTa afc U tt. planners ussoei tiled wiiJi dm 
project are working on the assumption 
that shortcomings of the road transport 
system such us traffic jams and acci- 
dents are mainly due to inadequate 
communication among road-users and 
to unsatisfactory access to latest, de- 
tailed and credible information about 
traffic conditions en route. 

To remedy this project planners aim 
to make sure that the car of the future 
uses the best technology without dis- 
tracting the driver’s attention. 

Engineers arc convinced that modern 
automotive engineering ought to rule 
out pile-ups of 100 or more vehicles af- 
ter an initial car crash in fog. ' 

What is more, multi-purpose traffic 
management systems such as are cur- 
rently undergoing trials in Berlin should 
he able to' brief the motorist whenever 
he wants on where he Is and how to get 
to his destination or to find the nearest 


parking lot, filling station or hotel. 
Comptitcr experts are working on the 
microelectronics to ensure that dash- 
board computers provide reliable and 
trouble-free microminiaturised data 
processing capacity. 

Prometheus planners are basing 
their approach on an advanced Japa- 
nese design presented to the Berlin 
congress by Mnsnmi Tsuzawn and Hir- 
oyuki Okainntn of the Japan Traffic 
MniiagemL'iii Technology Association, 

Private traffic, they told the con- 
gress. lias assumed such proportions 
that its advantages no longer really ap- 
ply. 

The ear as a personal door-to-day 
transport system lias virtually ceased 
to work in the Japanese capital, with 
fur too many motorists blocking busy 
streets waiting for somewhere to park. 

Anyone who wants to get anywhere 
Inst in Tokyo today uses public trans- 
port. they said. Yet scarce road space 
was not to blame for this state ol af- 
fairs. 

Traffic needed to be better orga- 
nised and individual road-users 
needed to be given more opportunities 
ol travelling in a manner appropriate 
to the conditions. Japanese trallic 


plnnncrs have ac- 
cordingly devised 
a dashboard com- 
puter thnl works as 
both a navigational 
aid and a traffic 
data relay system. 
The navigational 
system works out 
routes and indic- 
ations directions 



Eliminating the human factor. Car electronics are on tha 


way. 


(Piloid: 1.1 S J i | 


to schools, hospitals, parking lots, ga- 
rages nnd tourist destinations. This in- 
formation does not need to be re- 
trieved from an external source. 

It can be stored on n com pact disc 
with a capacity far larger tlum that of a 
standard personal computer — via a 
car radio with a compact disc player 
attached. 

Japanese experts are working on the 
assumption that this system will ensure 
i hey maintain their lend and the Japa- 
nese motor industry survives national- 
ly and internationally. 

Without some such facility capable 
of keeping tabs on oilier road-users 
motorists in Tokyo fur one would soon 
have to abandon ears ihut no longer 
got iliem anywhere. 

iLifi I ugi-sopu'iik-l. Merlin. •• Sipitmlvr I'WiSi 


The dashboard 
navigator 


A multi -purpose traffic management 
.system lias been launched in West 


With father behind the wheel, it’s 


Berlin after a foiir-ycur preparatory phase. 

The experimental electronic system 
lias been developed by Bosch. Siemens, 
the Federal Research and 1 echnology 
Ministry and die Berlin Senate. 

Seven hundred cars ot dillVrcru 
makes have been luted oui mill a new 
dashboard com pule r that works oui ilk- 
ideal point-to-poiiii city unite hum m- 
lorinniion received Imm 240 mndsidc 
monitoring stations in West Berlin and 
relayed hs a central H attie computer 


better to walk, say children 


M otorists don’t often think about 
what children think about their 
driving. A survey by Litern magazine indi- 
cates [hat children are often apprehensive. 

One 12-yenr-old schoolboy said: “Drive 
in a car with //ivdad at the wheel and you 
don't need a chamber of horrors.” 

A nine-year-old made his point in even 
more alarming, but not generally valid, de- 
tail. “In our family,” he said, "driving is a 
risk to life and limb. Dad is shortsighted 
and mum is colout -blind, so grandpa 
usually does the driving." 

Many children are simply afraid. Fear is 
much less acute when mothers drive. A 
13-year-old girl: “I feel safest when mum is 
driving. At least she stops when the light is 
red and waits for the green.” 

Fathers who like driving fast are unpop- 
ular. “My dad drives better than mum, but 
much faster. He once had an accident. I 
don’t feel worried when mum is driving”. 


said an I ] -vear-old girl. High speeds scare 
many children. "When dnd corners at 
lUOmpli I feel as sick as a parrot." says a 
seven-year-old. 

Another, 1 3 -year-nlil ' enjoys high 
speeds: “My dad drives like a Formula I 
racing driver. Not as safe, but as fast!" 

Just like grown-ups, children have their 
good luck charms. 

“Nothing can happen to us.” says a 
nine-year-old boy. “We have a St Christo- 
pher next to the speedo." 

A 10-year-old proudly snys: “Wc have a 
Volvo, the safest car there is. Even in a 
head-on crash it will always come out best. 
So I needn't worry.” 

One 12-year-old boy’s father may even 
have the best ploy: “My dnd always drives 
ns though everyone else on the road is an 
idiot. That way we never have an occi- ! 
dent;” AP 

" ( DcrTng.es spicgcl. Berlin. 2 fi Aug us i 19 BKJ 


The multilist is then nuiilied ot ha- 
zard* aetHJMieally uml by .simple optical 
signals on a d.isiibn,n d iiiotutui succn. 

lie may he named to %|uvv down t»i 
be rerouted to detour tailback's, .icei- 
-dsaffs.oL l oikUio.i ks. . 

There are 7,iU.IHHl cars on the di- 
vided city's roads; by the end of the cen- 
tury there are expected to he over otic 
million. 

West Berlin was selected for the ex- 
periment in ly84 because of its com- 
pact geographical location, its strictly li- 
mited number of commuters and its 
fairly constant traffic patterns. 

Infra-red monitors are loc tiled to 
cover all West Berlin. The system is la- 
ter to be extended to include public 
transport, taxis, police and ambulances. 

Britain is already associated with the 
Berlin experiment, which is aimed at 
boosting the capacity of road networks, 
while France. Spain and Italy have also 
expressed interest in electronic traffic 
management systems cooperation. 

Oita-Jorg Weis 
(Kolner Sladr-Anzcigcr. Cologne. 
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DAV-Yarligilmis Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs'by 
buying at lower prices. ; '' 


This is a reference work every 
buying department should hive 
at the ready. * 


Easy to usO. just like an . ; 
encyclopaedia: , . 

Products, including 9.000 Trade 
marks, are arranged " 1 "!' 
alphabetically; complete j/ylth 


manufacturer's or supplier's' 
address. 1 • 


A telephone number js listed for 
each supplier. 


1,400 pages A4, Indexed In 
English and French, i 

Pricp: DM93.44 post free In 
Germany, bMip7 elf abroad. ' 

Air mall extra. 


; - 1 : • 
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Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlags haiis ; 

; Fostfach 1 1 <54 62 
D -6100 Darnffslddtj , 

Federal Republic jjf Germ a ny 
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FILMS 


Pow ! Panel shoots back in 
rivetting Rambo rating row 






The Film Ratings Agency (Fllmbewer- 
lungsstclle) uwnrds merit ratings to 
films that arc sent to it. It is not n cen- 
soring body. Film-makers or distribu- 
tors can submit tlicir films (most do) to- 
gether with 3,000 marks. The nhn 
might get no rating. But it might also be 
rated “wertvalJ” (valuable) or '‘beson- 
ders we r l voU" (especially valuable). 
Filins Hint are awarded ru rings nre ex- 
empted from amusement tax. The agen- 
cy has run into sonic controversy over « 
rating of “valuable" given to Rambo II/. 
In this story about (lie agency, written 
by Arno Mnkowsky for the SUddeutsche 
’/.rifting, o Judging panel member ex- 
plains Hint (lie Iiamhn award can lie Jus- 
tified In the way •‘merit*’ is defined. 

T he five members of tile ruling com- 
mittee of the Filmhcwcrtungss telle 
Wiesbaden (F'HW) met ill a wing of Ilic- 
hrich Castle. 

The commit tee of five, drawn from \\ 
commission of 45. was meeting for the 
H.Mm time. 

Outside it was a lovely summer's day. 
Hut in a darkened room in n wing of the 
ensile, the five were already viewing the 
fifth film nf the day. the Norwegian pro- 
duction Pathfinder. 

The story is based on a l.<MJ0-ycar- 
okl saga and deals with the struggle for 
survival of a peace-loving people in the 
hind of perpetual ice. 

Details of the film were noted: the 
name <4 the make-up artist: the fourth 
lighting assistant. When the lights went 
on again, it was obvious there was gen- 
eral agreement about it. 

Rosemarie Sch alter. who has often 
organises! women's film festivals in Co- 
logne. described it as “great." Bremen 
communications expert Achim Heim- 
bruchcr was more precise: ‘■Thrilling, 
elegiac but also cheerful." 

Gerhard Closmann, who runs an art 
cinema in Marburg, said that the film 
“left a good feeling." It had taught much 
about a foreign culture: for example, 
that the Lapps did not speak the Lappic 
language. 

Pathfinder was given the rating “espe- 
cially vuluablc." After the vote, there 
wets a humourless short film to be rnted. 
Bui then some humour did creep into 
the proceedings. 

FHW administrative director Stef foil 
Wolf suid: “Today's fun mail has ar- 
rived." Me waved a postcard. It read: 
’‘Enough is enough. Are your officials 
out of tlicir . minds, giving a ruling to 
such rubbish as Rumba. Resign." • 
Wolf has received mi much similar 
mail over the past few- weeks ihul they 
no longer annoy him. 

The five committee members merely 
laughed. T heir colleagues in ti previous 
.silting of the committee hud given the 
film Hum inr Ilia rating of" Valuable." 

The 45 commission members are 
drawn from various branches of sci- 
ence, journalism and the film industry. 

They nre paid l.)M*0 marks a sitting 
lu cover expenses. Hut. more relevant, 
they are conscious of Ihc fact that they 
have been especially selected by the 
Minister Tor the Arts in their Land. 

Their work usually goes unnoticed, so 
they were at first taken aback at the 
Morm of protest over their ruling of 
Ru mho III. 

t But Wolf said: “1 think it is a good 


thing thiii we arc gelling talked ahum in 
this way." 

Wolf accepts "o slight loss of FBW 
authority.'' Possibly fewer teachers will 
turn to the FBW rulings when consider- 
ing which films they might suggest to 
their younger pupils, hut lie believes 
that it is belter to have a poor public im- 
age than no image at all. 

Wolf said that the outcry was based 
on a misunderstanding. The FHW rating 
is not concerned with whether the film 
is of aesthetic value and is committed to 
the good, the true mid the beautiful (as 
the high-sounding expression “valuable" 
suggests). 

The FUW statutes say that assess- 
ment should he based on content and 
genre. This menus that if u film is meant 
to be an action film without any special 
profound message, and if it does contain 
action, it lias a good chance or getting u 
rating. 

The action in Rumba III takes place 
in Afghani sian. The hero is able to tree 
a war comrade from a sadistic Soviet nl* 
licer with the assistance «4 resistance 
fighters. 

He razes to the ground a Soviet base. 
The mass-circulation daily Rild Zeitung 
headlined ils enthusiastic review: ‘ Ram- 
bo clears the Russians out." 

For the FHW jurors the lilm was “an 
adventure film with fantastic character- 
istics." The film certificate points out 
that "the scenes of violence are staged in 
si restrained manner." 

It i' n-<f Je.ir ulu /hct thi. r.Tu- 
the scene in which Kuniho shoots a Kus- 


A ctor Gcrt Frolic, who this month 
died of a heart nttuck in Munich at 
I he age of 75, was best known for his 
roles as Goldfingcr in die James Bund 
film or the same name and as a pompous 
general in Those Magnificent Men in 
Their Flying Machines. 

Although he was particularly good in 
wicked roles such as Goldfingcr; us the 
child murderer in the film E s geschah 
urn helluhten Tug, and the wrathful pat- 
riarch Bjdrndal in Und cnig singen die 
Wiilder; he showed he did have a comic 
streak. 

Frobe the man was sociable anil 
good-natured, hut ns an actor, he knew 
how to transform himself. 

Tic said: "A talented actor should al- 
ways he able to get totally inside his 
role. I can become a child murderer, al- 
though of course Tm not one. as well us 
a scoundrel like Goldfingcr.'' 
d H Fcf*81hl£ the tiftrtt' tf his popularity 
was that when he took on a role, he un- 
coiidilioiuilly identified himself with it 
w ith all his might. 

Frolic's villains did not si i mu laic the 
audience lo ponder on evil. They had 
.something nf the phenomenon of nature 
about them that could he sensed nnd ra- 
diated from his face. 

He was not fixated on. mistiness. His 
portrayal of the TV fairy-tale robber 
I lul/cnplol/ 'was not done without a 
touch of humour One of Frbhe's fa- 
vourite parts, the provincial director 
Slricsc in Pauli der Suhinnerinnen, was 
an especial jewel of dramatic perform- 
ance. even if snnta of it was clumsy. 

He displayed with great sensitivity an 
old man’s coyndss in the exquisite duo 
he created with Elisabeth Bergner in (|ic 
TV film Dtr Garten. At 70 he showed in 


Mini guard in the head with such perfect 
aim dial the blood spurts on the window 
pane of the watch tower; or lo another 
where Rambo helps his friend out of a 
light spot with the words, "What arc 
friends for?", and then riddles five Rus- 
sian soldiers with his automatic. 

Klaus Stncck. a political graphic art- 
ist, is not alone in (lie view that Rambo 
III is an anti-Russian film of violence. 
Sophisticated film-makers also hold this 
view and they have replied by giving it 
their own rating. 

Over lunch the FBW jurors them- 
selves described their colleagues' deci- 
sion on the film us wrong. To he able to 
talk about it, after a wearing day of 
viewing six films, they slipped out and 
went to the cinema to see Rambo III. 

Murgarele von Schwarzkopf, film 
editor at a rndio and television com- 
pany, NDR, said that the rating "was 
completely wrong for such a brainless 
pseudo-heroic myth." 

Schuiter could sec glorification of vi- 
olence in every scene anti "die dialogue 
was reduced to grunts and sounds of 
strangulation." 

Achim llciinhitclicr, who 1ms been an 
FBW juror for many years, said: " This 
decision was a grave mistake. 'There is 
nothing to justify it and it harms the 
1-11 W image.’’ 

A mistake? In FHW inlormaiion ma- 
terial it is slated that “arbitrariness, 
chance, personal bias and prejudice as 
well as u person's mood play no part" in 
FBW ratings. 

Does this mean that tile same criteria 
are applied all the time? Paragraph of 
the l : H\V statutes says, lor instance, tlutl 
Minis should be assessed on content, on 
script, on direction, on casting and on 
the relationship between the plot and 
the tor m ot the Mini; and in line with 
contemporary critical yardsticks. 

!»» pr.uikv. tilings are different Frail 
von Schwarzkopf would like to assess a 


Goldf inger dies : 
actor Gert 
Frobe was 75 




Humour with the nastiness .. . Gert 
Frfibe, {rhnuv.opii) 

,liis performance new facets of his talent. 
Frobe was born in Zwickmq in Saxony, 
on 25 February 1913 und grew up in 
nearby Flanitz. His father was a leather 
and rope dealer. 1 • 1 . 

Frobe had to fight hard to make n 
.career on the stage, ' . , 

He performed, in amateur produc- 
tions, worked ris a cafe violinisi and 
eventually went to Dresden to be 


It depends what you mean by mer- 
it .. . Rambo. ( j'lmici.- itpo> 

film ut u moral level too. Closmann is in- 
terested in the message. 

Dagmnr Albrecht, who previously 
wrote scripts for the Sesame Street seri- 
es, has fundamentally based her assess- 
ments on “whether it is worth sitting 
through n film or whether it would not 
be belter to read a good bonk." 

The American fairy-tale film. Ihe 
Prince's Pride was given an "especially 
valuable" rating in consideration, 
among other things, that it dealt with the 
“battle between imagination and televi- 
sion and stupefaction." ys expressed by 
Albrecht, and for the qualities the film 
had "of strengthening the ego." accord- 
ing to Frau Schuller 

A good book is prelcrred. tin the 
other hand, lo the German short-film 
L eider Letter, since this film, according 
lo Hcimbuchcr. "in no way comes up i»» 
the claims .4 being a short tale with Its 
Continued on page 11 


trnined ns a scene painter. Actor Erich 
Ponto discovered Frobe the actor and 
gave him his first training. 

Up to» the war Frobe was given en- 
gagements in Wuppertal, Frankfurt am 
Main and the Volkstheatcr in Vienna. 
During the war he served as a medical 
orderly. 

His most important film perhaps 
made him well-known but did not bring 
him great success, hie played the part of 
the average person, a kind of John Doc, 
who after the war had lo win through, 
and survive, in R.A. Stemmle’s Bftfto er 
Ballade, made in ly48. _ ,.•* ’• 

Frobe was small and slim then. U was 
some years and a few extra pounds in 
weight before Frobe became Interna- 
tionally famous as a powerful guy. 
blinking, laughing but with an evil ulte- 
rior motive. 

Frobe made more than 100 films. 
^Television' extended bis ■fame. How of-, 
ten has just <>no of his films, Those Mag- 
nificent Men in their Flying Machines, 
been shown on television? 

: Frtibc was a guarantee of vigorous, 

■ often well-made entertainment,; 

He was ill for long periods In the 
I98tls — lid had lung cancer. He retired 
to write his memoirs. 

, Recently, much thinner, he revived 
his interest in cnhurct and recitation. 

A week ago lie appeared in a sanator- 
ium on the Starnberger See. He planned 
to go on tour with a- show, reciting and: 
1 telling tales. : 1 

Bui after his appearance at the Starn- 
; berger See sanatorium he had to be tak- ; 
' cn lo the Munich University Hospital, 
where he died; Rainer Hartmann ; 

f ■ (Katncr Stall!- Anzelgcr.j 

... Cologne, 6 September 19H8) 
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Exhibitions show the many sides to 
the talents of Oskar Schlemmer 


HT ,? ■ ■ 


Oskar Schlemmer was boru 100 years ago — on 4 September 1888. Few artists 
have been ns versatile: he was a painter and sculptor, stage designer and teacher. 
He was a phenomenon who managed lo avoid being labelled. To mark the anniver- 
sary, exhibitions have been organised in Stuttgart und Basle. 


O skar Schlemmer was a painter, set 
designer, choreographer, dancer 
nnd art theorist. He was one of the crea- 
tors of the character nnd form of mod- 
ern art. 

His creations were not aimed against 
man, an accusation that was levelled 
against him, but were the results of ex- 
perimenting in many European art stu- 
dios during the First World War. 

Schlemmer was born uu 4 September 
1888 in Stuttgurt. He became a pupil of 
the colour Ihoorciicinn, Adolf Hdlzcl. 

In 1915, he was advised anti support- 
ed by the Sinn gar t dance duo Albert 



Bauhausireppa, oils on canvas 1932, 
Oskar Schlemmer. 

Burger and Elsa Hotzel to create a new 
ballet concept. 

They wanted to get away from the stere- 
otyped form of classical dance. The Triad 
Ballet originated in the search for an up- 
to-date form of expression. 

The Triad Ballet involved a trinity. The 
number three was a magical number for 
Schlemmer. He did not want to have more 
ih.in three dancers on stage at any one 
time. 

Schlemmer; a gifted dancer, joined the 
dance duo Burger and Hotzel as Ihe third 
in the group. 

The Triad Ballet had not reached its full 
maturity when Welter Gropius, head of 

f, f murnls^!rrwe!rimrr!eavlr® fflfirfree, 
however, to continue with his Stuttgart 
plans. 

The pfcmi&re of the Triad Bnllct, on 30 
September 1922 in the Wiirtiembcr- 
Risclies Lnndcstlieater, with Schlemmer ns 
Diver, (lie Sphere Costume, the Disk Dan- 
cer, the Gold Sphere and the Abstraction, 

was a great success. • ■■ 1 • 

The Stuttgart newspaper Neue Taghlftft 
describbd The' bullet as '“surprisingly new, 
original and powerful.*' 

Schlcmmer's figures were no longer in- 
dividuals. Ho shared George Grosz's view 
that individuality should be bypassed and 
must be discarded. This was the response 
to the vague, the sentimental! the ntui- 
committed. j ' • ■ i . 

■ ■ Schlcmmer's dostumes were not made 
of material whose movements could not 


be controlled but out of firm, and some- 
times heavy materials such as papier- 
mache, wood, metal, celluloid, leather and 
lacquer. Even the human features were 
stylised. 

'The dunce movements were inlluunced 
by space and ils stereometric laws. 
Schlemmer wrote: "The law of organic 
man is hidden in the invisible functions of 
his innermost being. T he human being ns 
dancer is interwoven in ull these luws. He 
is just as subject to the laws of the body as 
the laws of space." 

He dressed the dnneers, who should 
make visible the space in which they 
moved, in costumes which did not portray 
them psychologically or in any other way. 

Basie geometric forms were dominant, 
the circle, the straight line, the diagonal, 
the elipse ami spiral. 

The movements were calculated very 
carefully with a strong rhythmic element, 
solemn and eloquent. 

Mis scenes were iiist as coiisislcntlv 
created, geometric lo the [mint of abstrac- 
tion. 

This stylisation came in tor much critic- 
ism. It was dismissed as lormalisiic fooling 
about. Bill behind it there was a very defi- 
nite outlook on the world. 

In I ‘On Sehlemmei said: "It artists to- 

nisaliun. if they want the precise rather 
than the vague and fuzzy, that is instinctive 
salvation front chaos and a longing to 
shape our era," the modern machine age. 

He resisted the zealotry for things 
oriental, an inclination to the mystical and 
sectarianism, rife in the Baultaus. 

He spread the idea of “the unity of art 
and technology." Even the Dnda Move- 
ment stood in the way of the search for the 
conformity with natural law. 

The Dadaists were pushed aside as 
court jesters of the middle classes. Oskar 
Schlemmer demanded a return from farce 
and utopian dreams. 

The solution went along the lines: “In- 
stead of cathedrals living machines.” Tire- 
lessly the view was expressed (hat "Our 
communal conscience will not tolerate in- 
dividualistic excesses." 

Production was the job in hand, not 
personal development, not the so-called 
"interior freedom and self-discovery.” • 

In 1925, together with Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, he brought out Die Billine int Batt- 

Comlnued from page 10 

trivial, stupid, puzzling style" Wolf 
would not allow tho uso of the word "stu- 
pid” in the film's certificate. He said that 
would be an insult. 

Another consideration was that the 
film's producers had paid DM3,000 to 
put their film up for judgment* Was It 
worth their while? ! 

1 Helmut Elchborn from the Film Dis- 
tributors Association in Munich said that 
the FBW rating Was "of tm inestimable 
prestige value." !; ■ ’ 

■ Last year, 1 the committee looked al 
157 films for rating 4- most df the films 
■released In 'Germany. Two -thirds were 
giVen a: rating. ' 1 • 

' But what is morb important for distrib- 
utors and binftma owners than the glory. 


bans, the fourth or the Bnuhaus serious 
publications. This book focused on the 
Triad Ballet but it created a stir with its 
stage-set designs for works that had not 
yet been written. 

It emphasised that Schlemmer, the con- 
structivist and solemn man, was gifted with 
a subliminal humour. Humour was part of 
his artistic viewpoint, it was an indispcnsl- 
hlc component of his work. . 

There was no end to his work on the 
Triad Ballet. It was never completed. At- 
tempts to built) on the success in Stuttgart 
foundered. Costs were high, receipts few 
or non-ex istent. 

Schlemmer was not cnibnrrascd nt milk- 
ing concessions — in a Berlin revue theatre 
there were twelve dancers on stage at the 
same lime. He was not coy at making pub- 
lic appearances — in Dresden ut the mutu- 
al exhibition of German labour and in 
Frankfurt at the opening of a bridge. 

In 1932 lie put nil his hopes on a 
competition in Paris. Fernniul l.eger and 
Rene Clair were members nf the jury. Me 
hoped that by taking part he would gain 
international recognition and even offers 
<»l film contracts. 

But here as well disaster struck. The 
music was held up at customs. I lie si age - 
manager had to improvise the musical ac- 
companiment on die piano. 

The light changes were not done prop- 
erly and fora lime the lighting failed com- 
pletely. The floor covering at the Theatre 
lies Champs Ely secs was so smooth ihe 
-■ — 

But despite all. Schlcmmer's costumes 
made a powerful impression, particularly 
iin Lcger. The Triad Ballet was awarded 
third prize. 

Then there was a quarrel — with dan- 
cers Elsa Hotzel and Albert Burger, who 
had supported the Ballet financially and 
who now claimed they had performing 
rights in it. 

There was no-one who could mediate 
between the three. A low suit was the re- 
sult. Schlemmer had to bear all the costs 
and lost some of his costume designs. His 
debts mounted. 

He was no longer working at the Bau- ' 
haus. When the Bauhaus moved to Dessau 
in 1929 and the new director pursued an 
extreme left-wing . course politically, 
Schlemmer took up . a professorship in 
Breslau. 

A conservative school of architecture 
was set up In the old' Bauhaus’buildirig in 
Weimar. The rector was a|4a2i.'Onc of his 
first official acts was to‘ have Sclilemmer's 
murals painted over in white. Anti-Nazi 

, Mf— irvvir* Ml u iw \y ■ ■“.pi if,..;-- 

honour and advertising value of n rating 
is that it exempts a fjlm from amusement 
tax.' 

. In the Saar, Nnrih-Rhinc Westphalia 
and Bremen distributors otyd, cipetna 
owners save between 10 und 20 pCr cent 
of hox office revenue in this way. in the ■ 
other Ltinder, amusement tax lias, been 
: abolished.; 

I For the committee in Wiesbaden the 
[exempt ion frogv . taxes . through a rating 1 
|has an indirect Influence on film policy. 

"Wc .stimulate production companies . 
jto produce quality films and cinemas la 
Ween them," said Wolf wistfully. , 
j In practice this does not happen; to |rify,' 
Igreai extent. For years horror and por- 
nographic films >JiaVe been' ekefnp^ from' 
W if a.short film with. a rating- is shown 


w - 

vtv - 


Schlemmer as he saw himself, 
1931/32. (I'huim: l'.iu1iipui.-| 

Schlemmer remained true to Iti.s i henries. 
He said: “We require nuiuhcr, measure- 
ment nnd law to be forearmed and as (lie 
mental equipment for not living devoured 
by chaos." 

Schlcmmer's artistic vicw|Kiinl gained 
political relevance. Comments of this sort 
were against the fascists. 

Ill a letter lo Propaganda Minister Go- 
ehhcls, he protested against the esla hi i sli- 
me ill uf the mi- calk’il “eh anther of horrors 
tif an.” 

lie lost his pmlessorship and troni 
W35 he was forbidden to paint. His pic- 
tures were declared "degenerate" nnd re- 
moved front museums. 

In I93S the brilliant Oskar Seldeininer 
was earning a living m a Mutt earl pamt 
shop. In 1940 he was winking in a Wup- 
pertal lacquer factory. 

But a painter imisi paint, otherwise he 
perishes. Schlemmer created a scries ol 
stained glass windows in ihe small tortnut 
- of-Fi x 21 cms. i hey are m present m the 

Basle Kunstmuseum. 

Exhausted by depression, he died in 
Baden-Baden in 1943. 

Next to his painting Bauhanstreppe, in 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
his most significant work was the Triad 
Ballet. A few years ago attempts were 
made to reconstruct it, but the uttempt 
came lo grief. 

The spirit of Ihe times had changed. The 
original costume designs, those that have 
survived, are on display in the Wiirttem- 
burgische Staatsgalerie. 

• .Two exhibitions have been organised 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
Schlemmcr's birth. 

The Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart is display- 
ing 80 of Schlenufier’s watercolours paint- 
ed between 1913 and 1943; and the 
OffefttUche Kunstsammlung in Basle has 
mounted an exhibition called Oskar 
ScMenimer. Stairied Class Windows and 
Landscapes 1931-1942. 

( Heinrich Goertz 

(Bannovcrschc All gem cl nr, 2 September 14HM) 


before the main programme. This means 
for . fans of Bcaie .Uhse film£ (the long- 
standing queen of Gcrniniiy'x pornogra- 
phic business) and horror film fiins that 
they have to sll through a 'short film on 
the breeding habits of budgerigars , For inf. 
-stance.. i 

It. Is convenient if the, main film has ti: 

■ rtttijtig itself. Instead of treating audience.^ 
f to an instructive short . film then, they 
jiuva to put up with advertising. 

; There is anolhetf provision which addx 
.an odd. note; feature-length films. more 
i .(ban. i ,60 0 metres long gain a rating for 
lever. Shorter films Jose theirs .after f|vd 
t years. So: Jq thjs, sense, .fin mbp W yrill ; 
have immortal, fame, tt ,is 2,770 metre^; 

' 9 98r i „ 1 ! ■ : .•••■ '■ -v c' Arno Makbwfky • j \ 

■ ■ ‘ r (S3tidQUlftfita Zoituag, Miinlqh, 24 Atogati L9P8y 
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Modern man not the first of his species 
to engineer ecological disasters 


R oman colonisation of North Africa 
began promisingly with the steady 
southward extension of crop-growing. 

Grain was sown and olive trees were 
planted as fur south as the dry steppes 
of Tunisia, nnd North Africa became ti 
granary of the Roman empire. 

But the Romans line! made a serious 
ecological mistake. Agricultural expan- 
sion removed (he natural grass cover 
that protected the soil, feuding to ero- 
sion. 

The loose topsoil was steadily lost, 
leaving behind a hard and hostile cal- 
careous crust. 

Acreage had to he abandoned in the 
wake of this ecological disaster, creating 
serious supply difficulties in Ancient 
Rome. 

So the relationship between man and 
the environment has been fraught with 
difficulties for far longer than our own 
day and age. 

Yet the enu temporary environ mental 
crisis has prompted scientists to take n 
closer look at the historical dimension 
of the complex interplay between deve- 
lopment and ecology. 

In recent years environmental history 
lias emerged as an academic discipline 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

It differs distinctly in aims and meth- 
ods from the classical academic study of 
history, being based mainly on biology 
and ecology. 

Its research findings have ended 


muny n cliche. Alleged Stone Age sa- 
vages were, for instance, settled farmers 
with well-considered methods of pro- 
duction nnd land use. 

Angela Kreirz. n biologist employed 
nt one of the five German archaeo-ho- 
tnnical laboratories, makes this point in 
(he I -2/ 1 988 issue of the Frankfurt re- 
search journal /-Vintc/iung i'rankfurt . 

She docs so in connection with the 
5700-53011 IK' prehistoric settlement in 
Frlcdbcrg-Hruc hen bracket). i ies.se. 

In 1984/85 (he site was excavated to 
the latest archaeological standards. It 
was also investigated by soil research 
scientists, zoologists and botanists. 

it was a settlement of the earliest Eu- 
ropean farming civilisation, known by 
its distinctive kind of pottery. 

We now know that our farming fore- 
bears were most deliberate anil econ- 
omic in l heir use or the deciduous forest 
that was their most important source of 
raw materials ranging from wood for fu- 
el and tools to the wild plums, elderber- 
ries and hawthorn they gathered. 

Pollen analysis has shown there to 
have been few large-scale clearances, 
and when a clearing was felled shrubs 
were planted al the edge of the forest as 


Meteorological stations 
ail over the world 



supplied the data arranged in sce-ai-a-glBnce tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms.* 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries ami for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world farm a preface to the 
tables, the emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily uso in 
commerce, industry and (he travel trade. 

Four volumes lire available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 24.HH! 

Ailm/ Australia, 240 pp.. DM 2 4. SO; 

Africa, I3n pp.. DM 24.KII; 

Europe/DSSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look It up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


the basis of hedges. This civilisation also 
introduced new varieties of plants and 
domestic animuls. The soil (|iinlity of 
their fields was good nnd fertilisation 
was unnecessary. 

“Human existence.” says Gottingen 
anthropologist Hcrnri Herrmann, “its 
foundations and peripheral conditions 
cannot be illuminated without n pro- 
found scientific background and biolog- 
ical theory." 

As one of the Federal Republic's 
lending environmental historians he is 
most insistent tluil it is not n question of 
superseding the past study of history 
hut of expanding knowledge by means 
of an interdisciplinary approach. 

This approach makes it possible to 
conic by knowledge about the past that 
has eluded classical historians. 

Hone analysis of mediaeval skeletons 
has. for instance, shown them to have 
boon subjected to a surprisingly high de- 
gree of lend pollution. 

People lit the Middle Ages were ex- 
posed to. or consumed, far larger quan- 
tities of lend than ihcir Stone Age fore- 
bears; exposure levels were even higher 
than they are today. 

1 lie solution to this puzzling Inborn- 
lory finding was Mint lead additives were 
long used as foodstuff sweeteners. Leas! 
pollution did not decline until other 
sweeteners were more w idely used. 

Ecological historians deliberately 
take a wider view ol the concept of the 
environment. They deni not only with 
Hum's n.iiurul suiioiiiuMngs but also 
with living conditions, hygiene prob- 
lems nnd eating habits. 

Food can yield particularly revealing re- 
sults when science and the arts join forces. 
Mediaeval cookery books and stocklists 
are a valuahle pointer to the use of food 
and the met hods of cultivation, not to 
mention the variety of fruit and vegetables, 
meat and fish mediaeval man ate. 

Yet these sources alone arc seldom 
enough to arrive at quantitative or re- 
gional conclusions. Mediaeval cesspits 
have, in contrast, emerged as an import- 
ant source of information. 


Parasites 


As they were often left unemptied for 
long periods and the damp, low-oxygen 
atmosphere was ideally suited to con- 
serving the contents, animal and veg- 
etable remains of meals can still be 
identified by biologists. ' r> 

So can parasites such ns tapeworms 
that must often have given their hosts 
serious trouble. 

Research into environmental history 
also shows how heavily dependent pre- 
industrial man wns on his surroundings 
for what he ate. 

Research into the contents of a hil- 
lock in the marshlands of Schleswig- 
Holstein. the remainder of. centuries of 
early mediucvul .settlement, shows mo- 
diucvol man to have lived on a diet of 
four crop plants fur over 300 years. 

They were linseed, from which oil 
was refined, a little oats and .barley* and 
broad beans, which arc now used almost 
exclusively as fodder. ; . ’ . 

■ There was no .woodland In, the 
marshes, so they couldn’t gather berries 
or wild fruit. They bred cattle on a mod- 
est scale. and that was thatrThere were 


no imports; they were a self-contained 
and self-sufficient community. 

What a far cry from the early mediae- 
val trading post of Haiihabu, only n few 
dozen miles nwny on the outskirts of 
modern Schleswig! 

Barley, oats, rye, millet and brand 
beans were grown. Fruit anil berries 
were gathered. Hops were grown. There 
was hunting in the woods and fishing in 
the Schlei. 

Pigs, poultry nnd cnttlc were kept. As 
n busy trading settlement Haiihabu im- 
ported wine, almonds and other luxury 
goods. 

The beginnings of an environmental 
approach to .the study of history dale 
back to the mid- 19th century, when 
Stone Age Inke-dwcllings in Central 
Switzerland were investigated. 

Large quantities of animal bones and 
vegetable remainders were found. Lists 
of species identified were compiled. Ar- 
chaeologists gained their first clear idea 
about whut Slone Age mnn ate. 

Environmental archneology has long 
been nn established discipline In, say, 
Britain nnd the Netherlands, where it is 
(ought at several universities. No such 
facility is available in Germany, al- 
though specialist literature has lately in- 
creased in quantity. 

Yet the questions raised by environ- 
mental history must surely be of con- 
temporary interest. Environmental 
problems in the narrower sense of the 
term date hack to the Middle Ages, wa- 
ter constantly having given densely- 
populated cities trouble. 

Regular sewage disposal did not gain 
currency until the late Middle Ages, it 
previously having been the concern of 
the individual, with the result that ex- 
crement was dumped anywhere people 
saw fit, creating hygiene problems. 

Tanners must have been a real nuis- 
ance: they were certainly the subject of 
constant complaints. They used urine as 
a depilatory nnd fish oil to grease their 
hides. 

The smell was not the only problem. 
Epidemics were frequently triggered by 
tanners’ waste dumped by the roadside 
or poured into the river. That was why 
they were frequently banned to the city 
limits. 

Legislative attempts to deal with en- 
vironmental problems also date back to 
the Middle Ages. Strict regulations were 
proclaimed by Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick II for the kingdom of Sicily in 
the 13th century. 

Hemp and flax were only to bar- 
tered outside settlements ns 
the air would be polluted. ATOtnol car- 
casses and waste were not to be dumped 
inside city limits either. 

There was a specific. ban on dumping 
herbs into the water, ihai were felt to 
poison the drinking-water and the fish. 
.Offenders., were tq be sentenced to a 
year’s forced lqbour ip chains. 

• ! V/h® iftVlroWment&l history has * 
part to play in solving modern problems . 
is another matter. Problems differ too 
widely and drawing ill-considered, par- 
allels does neither the present nor the 
specific, historical conditions of pasl •. 
oras justice. ■ • . 

.Our own era is. by no means the first 
tp.hnvc tended to arrive al the wrofig ■ 
decisions or to reach the right ones too 
late or to do nothing ol all. • 

Environmental problems are nothing 
new, but human activity (oi* inactivity) 
can cither solve themiar ajlow them • 
assume catastrophic proportions.. ’■ ,* 

: Historical knowledge makes it. much ^ 
easier to arrive of an iunderslonding;Pf &■ 
ecological ;relationshjps. - • -i) \ 

Bernd Kieinfians i V! 

• : i (Rhelptscher Merkur/Christ untf Wflfc | 

• l : Bonn, 2,S«plptnl»9r 1 98U V-,' 
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A victim’s two worlds: the one that 
knows and the one that doesn’t 



I tivc in twn different worlds,” says 24- 
ycnr-old Snhinc, a former clerk. One of 
those worlds knows; the other doesn't. 
She has Aids. 

One world is hospital and the Aids 
support group. Her parents also know. 

Bui her brother, let alone the rest of 
the family, her former workmates and 
friends and acquaintances don’t. 

' As we nict at the Aids support centre 
it was elenr thni she was worried the out- 
side world might learn about the oilier — 
and discover her secret. 

She hits brought along :t female friend 
who is keen to know more about the Aids 
support group's work. 

The friend doesn't know Sabine is an 
Aids victim. “1 told her I work here as a 
volunteer, " Sabine explains. As we chat 
in the office her friend is briefed by a 
member of stuff outside. 

Yet even though discretion is a matter 
•ifcmtr.se, Sabine is still worried someone 
might inadvertently let the cat mil of the 
Iwg. For the family's sake, not her own. 
“They would really be hard hit if people 
knew 1 had Aids.” 

She says she was nn ordinary young 
woman until two-.iiul-a-hnif years ago. 
She had heard about Aids but fell sure it 
couldn't happen to her; she didn’t take 
drugs nnd had a steady boyfriend. 

She didn’t imagine the human immun- 
odeficiency virus (HIV) might he to 
blame for the enlarged spleen she was 
found to have while in hospital for a her- 
nia operatio n Sh».- w . imi i ioUI. 

several blood samples; but 1 
didn't find out until she went for a gy- 
naecological examination. 

“You mean to say you haven’t been 
told?” the doctor asked, without looking 
up. “You are HIV-positive and have 
about six years left to live. Now go back 
to your room, please." 

There must have been some mistake. 
Even (hough doctors and nurses were 
much more reserved in their behaviour 
toward her and she was released much 
earlier than planned, she simply didn't 
believe it. 

She had another test. The finding was 
the same: HIV-positive. The doctor 
wanted to talk to her but she rushed out 
in blind panic. 

The next year was sheer hell. She with- 
drew from society for fear, talked to no- 
nne about her complaint. Sex was out of 
the question in any case. 

But she did ring her former boy- 
friends. Two look Aids tests and were 
found to be negative, the third refused, 
s aying: "If 1 have it, it’s from you." 

She »UW fa«1gj«nrw.it_iMBc Vin 

nWiHPr 


She consulted her family doctor again 
for the first time since learning the bud 
news. u Hc was utterly shocked. I was his 
first Aids patient." 

She was sent to hospital, where she 
promptly encountered prejudice. “They 
simply wouldn't believe ntc. Time and 
again they said 1 must have been either a 
drug addict or a prostitute." 

No-one imagined she wasn’t a member 
of what are primly called risk groups. It 
took many examinations for the doctors 
to believe Iter. 

In hospital she met her first cither 
I IIV-positivc patients, mainly homosexu- 
al men and drag addicts. Hut she would 
have nothing to do with them. ”1 didn’t 
want to be seen ns one of them. 1 saw my- 
self n.s normal." 

As n result of this second spell in hos- 
pital, her parents found out. Her mother 
was understanding, feeling instinctively 
that she must protect Iter (laughter. I Icr 
father was shocked; his instinctive reac- 
tion was: "No-one must ever find out." 

Sabine gave up. She no longer wanted 
to live. "I decided not to commit suicide 
hut to let the virus get on with the job." 

She developed the fully-fledged symp- 
toms of Aids within months, possibly be- 
cause she had given up. She had to go 
back into hospital. 

This time she was offered psychother- 
apy and dime to trust a young chaplain 
with wlmin she talked at length and re- 
gained the courage she needed to face 
life 

" -siffi fiBB nv e wm i e tie r rat r i na r w 

Aids support group would consist solely 
of "queers and other social outsiders." To 
her surprise she found that many of its 
clients were women in a much more adv- 
anced state than she was. 

Some of them were “ordinary women" 
with children who had been infected via 
blood transfusions. Some were former 
drug addicts. 

“They rebuilt my self-confidence and 
showed me 1 must do something for my- 
self." 

She came to set aside her prejudice 
against homosexual men too, saying: 



fecled h’fii 

, 'hip. he travelled a lot, abroad too. And J 
know he was promiscuous." ■ 

Yet she isn’t embittered. “I wanted to 
have the nffnir. I enjoyed it. Why should 1 
condemn it now I have the virus? I don’t 
know whether he knew he had It 
She carried on workirig as though 
nothing had happened; ”1 even laughed 
when workmates told jokes about Aids,” 
she recalls, 1 ■ ! ■ . ■ 

She couldn't tell her parents. Cautious- , 
ly asked what they fell about Aids, they , 
had said: “They all ought to be sent to the 
gas chamber." lb the end she fell for 
weeks that It could only be a bad dream. 
Then slje began to show signs of- typi- 
cal symptoms. She had a skin rash. i“You 
look as though ypu have Aids," her work- 
mates joked, i , 


"They’re just as normal as 1 am." She de- 
cided to work os a volunteer member of 
the support group, mainly for women 
(“It's worst for them"). 

Dr Hans Jager, head of the iinmuno- 


much harder hit by 
declining appear- 
ance than heterosex- 
ual men. Women are 
usually much worse 
off financially, espe- 
cially if they have a 
drug history, thnn 
homosexual men. 

Women have to 
conic to terms with 
the idea of possibly 
having an I IJV-posi- 
live Iwhy or of for- 
going motherhood. 

Women who already 
have children must 
come to terms with 
the idea Mint sooner 
or later they may 
have to find foster- 
parents for them. 

Single women sel- 
dom find n new boy- 
friend. Dr Jiiger has 
identified .substantial 

distinctions in the burden felt within a 
category. “The idea will have at some stage 
have occurred to most female drug addicts 
that they might be infected. For others the 
news comes as a total shock." 

It is a shock that cun last weeks — weeks 
in which women who frequently have 
children are utterly unable to discuss the 
diagnosis. 

They face a mountain of problems, such 
.is how m handle the fact that ilicv are 

hi v-pawfiw w mg Tunny wngfi r anannsr 
stigmatised. 

They become hopelessly isolated, being 
unable to talk it over with neighbours or 
relatives. You can tell someone you have 
chronic kidney trouble, but you can't tell 
anyone you have to go to hospital once a 
fortnight because you have Aids. 

The news often comes as a shock to 
partners, and not just for fear of being in- 
fected themselves. 

Yet experience at Schwabing Hospital 
has shown that although a single sexual 
contact may be enough, most partners ar- 
en’t infected despite frequent intercourse. 

“We don’t know exactly how men con- 
tract HIV from women,” Dr Jager says. 
“They certainly seem to-do so loss fre- 
quently than vice-versa." 

.Once (he Initial shock has subsided 
most women are in a position to shape for 
themselves. Many feel a strong sense of so? 
ciai responsibility and become Aids sup- 
port group workers like Sabine or lake on; 
individual commitments like looking after 
nn infected child. 


Shall I Just let go? Alda victim. 

M’li.* 
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Since 19^4 he and his colleagues have 
asked ail patients, including 58 women, 
to complete a questionnaire on the men- 
tal burden of hqving learnt they , were 
HIV-positive. , | ' ’ 1 : 

Evaluation if the answers this summer 
revealed that “all patients are very heavF 

ly burdened , but Women cvjen mo ye hca v- tending from' medjcaj care n rid psycholh- 
liy." , ' ! 1 i, 1 erfipy to social work self-help groups. 


member of the Bavarian haemophiliac 
support group, the first of its kind 111 the 
country. 

It looks after haemophiliac men and 
children HIV- infected via blood transfu- 
sions. About 1 .50U vases arc known to ex- 
ist over the entire country. 

He ami liis staff have found, in several 
years' work, that families usually respond 
more calmly to a HIV-positive diagnosis 
t han othe rs. 

"THiiTTs because families have grown ac- 
customed to the idea of -,i haemophiliac 
husband or son being under sentence of 
death, as it were. 

Their usual response, he says, is: “After 
oil we have been through we’ll see this one 
through too." 

Marriages have, of course, been known 
to break up, with non-infectcd wives leav- 
ing their husbands for fear of infection or 
isolation. 

Mothers of infected children are under 
particularly severe strain. Burdened by 
feelings of guilt for having transmitted her- 
editary haemophilia to their son, they lend 
to overdo the core and attention. 

This may even go so far as not to tell the 
children what their complaint is (even 
though they, tike children suffering from 
cancer, well know something is wrong). 

The -Bavarian haemophiliac support 
group tries to help these families with both 
medical assistance euid comprehensive 
psychotherapeutic help. 

This is particularly Important in that the 
social situation of 'HIV-positive haemo- 
'PMtiagjf ixgpverncdby fear arid Isolation. 

Sabiri'e has [set herself the task of ending; 
the isolation felt and experienced by wdnv 
cn in particular. She visits them in hospital 
and says they are delighted to see Iter. 

But once they are released- and go back- 


says, '‘that handling the serious and specif-’ 
Ic problems faced by homosdxuhl trier! is 
child’s play in comparison with, the profr* 
leitas' that arisb whence ard 'fcbn&oht^d 


Is' most important' helps . the patents, 
themselves. It may be no. substitute for 
therapy but it does have a therapeutic ef- 
fect.” ; ’ . 

Op the basis of Its experience , thc 
Schwabing clinic pays special attention to, hdrrie they no longer have the courage to 
the problem m Hi V-p^hive woipcn an# conic in out of the dark; os It were. She 

lifts set up n' comprehensive network ex- tried to set Up a womcn-ohlyf self-help 

* -- - - ” ' ' - J - - J J Lj '■ ’’ gri>Up but she was usually on her own. 

... . , f| . .. ' ThOtis why she woUld llkclo sea hiOrc 

We havb come to appreciate " Dr Jhger , publicity If ufm ns ’ explanatory brochures 


Thfccmotipniil ahd rabrithl burden 
from which tydnien suffer, is hoi just 
heaver; it is rilsd specific,: ( WonreriHavo 
far less effective sociM sqppOri Systems 
on which to rely, i 1 / 1 ! ’!=•!'. ■" " 1 ... 

By definition 7 * wbn1f»n’s^o[e Is thfjt of wiihentire faHiily systems: ^ 

(he nurse. Dr says; wbertas ; stie can' ' ' Professor Wolfgang' SchrtniinJ hend/dfl 1 ; . iidriwidij! mediihg or HlV-paSiU?e"woAkm 

rely oil little or no support frohi'theifetofc the haemostaseolagy 1 deport merit ! it'Mu- : 1 1 and fenjole A/jlS p&lients.- 
ly. If ariy, when she htenbif Is chrdnidally nich UniverSity Hosphal, haS bcen deilltlg ’ 1 ; ; ■ 1 >•- !*! I • ■ : -;i 

ill. Womeri, like homoScXuSii^Tien, feel with families- for ; years; He -ib a founiks* 1 -; s*pi«W : tpiap 


for women who have rio time to attend 1 
seSsioniat lt'cUtment ceturesL ,'7- *- • 

. .- Her long-term aiiri is id sec ah officer 
appointed to deal soldiy - with Worne n at- the 
peutsche Aids'-Hilfe and to attange ana" 
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Editorship of magazine crowns a 
journalist’s meteoric rise 


A t 37. Beale Wedekind lias become 
editor-in-chief of u magazine after 
only eight yours in joiirnulisni. 

This momh the first German-lnn- 
gnugc edition of the French women's 
magazine. Klfv. appears under her edi- 
torship. 

When she began work on newspapers 
at the realitively advanced age of 29, 
she gave herself until she was -III to be- 
come an editor. It was an underestimate. 

I Tali Wcdckiml lias for several years 
been a columnist in Germany'* second 
largest illustrated weekly, Hunte. 

The readers will miss her. In her co- 
lumn. which occupied a top spot, she 
used a led of Hair to satisfy their curios- 
ity with stories about things that were a 
far cry From their daily lives. 

For 2(10 days a year, she jetted round 
die world to exchange small talk, ami 
sometimes something deeper, with Vll*s. 
Hut now she is deskbound in Munich. 

She has almost made up her team 
(both men and women) for the first Ger- 
man issue of Kile. The Paris-based mag- 
azine already has a fool in the US. Hong 
Kong. Spain. Italy and Flrilain. 

Hubert Hurdn. of the OFfenlnirg- 
based Bunin publishing group which i.s 
publishes [lumens well as the new mag- 
azine. quickly realised who should be 
editor-in-chief. 

Although he doc* not agree with her 
politics, (the weekly magazine Dvr Spie- 
gel used to chatter about her member- 
ship of the SPD). he values her immense 
energy, flair and her contacts. 

Frou Wedekind comes from Dort- 
mund. This non-practising Catholic is a 
classical music lover. 

She came late to journalism. Hct 
career began a far cry from it — in bank- 
ing. Her father had wanted that. 

Then she became, as a stop gap, an air 
stewardess, because she regarded it as 
too soon, at IK, to have to make up her 
mind about a life-long career. 

She worked its a development aid as- 
sistant in Ethiopia for three years. 

She was 29 before she began newspa- 
per training with a Berlin daily. She 
changed to the mass-circulation Hihl 
Z fining and from there she followed a 
colleague she much admired to the Bur- 
da organisation in Offcnburg. 

Her climb up the. career ladder began. 
She worked first in the light entertain- 
ment section of the magazine. In l MS 3 
she was given the "Mein Rendezvous" 
column. She became department head 
and ipiickly a leading member of the ed- 
itorial hoard. 

In the magazine's credits she was list- 
ed under "special responsibilities," 
which included the annual Huiuhi Prize 
presentations. West Germany's mini- 
Oscar for film and television offered by 
Hume and Jliltl unit i'unk, also from the 
Htirria stable. 

She was asked why. she went to Eth- 
iopia? She said that it was less her sense 
of socih! involvement than her interest 
in “the problems of relationships." 

She is audacious enough to say, with- 
out turning a liuir, that she was one of 
the first to deploy her sense of social in- 
volvement for the Third World in Eth- 


iopia in the three year’s she was there. 
She still hits contacts in Ethiopia but she 
lias no intention of working there again. 

Frau Wedekind speaks of her Berlin 
experiences with obvious pleasure. It 
was good training. She learned to re- 
search her material ipiickly, write every 
day and gel to know people. She never 
felt that iiihl Zcitungwns menacing. 

Then Huntv came into her life. As a 
new staff member she never lei "an 
event or pretnibre go by. I was out every 
evening to make myself known." 

She applieii energy ami tenacity to get 
to dine with the top people in the world 
of business, the arts, polities ami show 
business. 

Her appointments schedule became 
tighter and lighter and she soon reached 
the stage where she could discard imit- 
ations that once would have been im- 
portant. 

But there are some people she has 
never nuniagcd to interview. Hopes ol 
getting an appointment with Greta Gar- 
bo mid 1-ii.lel t 'astro remain anfullilled. 

I ler column ranged from the amusing 
to the exciting. It was never hurtful. 

Only once did a letter ol complaint 
from a VIP reach her address-hook- 
strewn desk in the smart UurJa offices 
in Munich. 

How could anyone complain ? She 
only offered her readers a bland glimpse 
into society parlies. On the one hand 
this was n way of remaining in the busi- 
ness, on the other it was an expression 
uf her cli;ii.iciei. 

Self-defence, she said, inhibited hoi 
from writing about drunken VIPs. She 
did not write in her column that Lady Di 
(the Princess of Wales) had chewed 
finger nails but ihai they were "surpri- 
singly short." 

Her approach was crowned with suc- 
cess. Her column quickly became an in- 
dispcnsible contribution to Hume, 



which has a circula- 
tion of just over a 
million copies a 
week. She travelled 
constantly and 
used her "Rendez- 
vous" interviews 
with prominent 
people in finance, 
spent ami the aris- 
tocracy lor talks ol 
a deeper nature. In 
a regular column ut 
a higher level. 

“Bunie-lntcrviow," 
she showed that she 
was capable of 
more than just 
small talk. She her- 
self became a VIP. 
which she regards 
as ’Simply tire- 
some." But she 
likes to be noticed Mo time to fall In 
ami she acknowl- 
edges this. She is 

iccogiiiscd in a plane or cafe not only 
because of her higli society cocktail par- 
ty pictures that have appeared on the 
back-page of Hume. 

Selecting pictures from a pile in die 
Hurda olliees she said, to quoic her ex- 
actly: "I think I'm divine in photo- 
graphs." 

She made her debut as a TV inter- 
viewer of the famous and she is proud of 
llie fact that she got good reviews of her 
fir hi TV appeal .nice in Miiiii/uivt 
Abendzvuung, renowned for its lough 
criticisms, hut it is noi easy to transpose 
what has been a successful format in an 
illusl rated magazine to ihc TV screen. 
The series was discontinued. 

Frau Wedekind denies that the sha- 
dow of the unforgettable TV interview- 
er Margrei Diinser. now dead, could 
have played a part in this. Comparison 



Call for law change after case 
of censorship by mutilation 


A young woman reporter employed 
by the publicist magazine Tempo 
had the idea for the biggest story of 
her 26 years on this earth: three days 
in Hamburg's notorious Herbert 
Sirassc being trained in the arts of 
Domina sexual practices — suilo- ma- 
sochist .sex. 

Editor Markus Pcjchl said the repor- 
ter laid believed that the article wntild 
he bur avenue to a super career (as a 
journalist). “I hope she makes it." 

When Iter bi/arre training course was 
over and the manuscript landed on 
Peiehl's desk, his doubts were con- 
firmed. In a somewhat unnecessary mix- 
ture of astoitishmetii. horror and undis- 
guised fascination, she told readers how 
she, u<i a Dominu assistant, was allowed 
to use a whip and leather, straps on the 
customer.. 

Three lawyers went over the copy and 
removed the bloodier excerpts ami 
other .modifications were made. Out of 
consideration for her father, u well- 
known author front . 1 1 ant burg, .site used 
u pseudonym. 

Afigr a two-week dolHy, the August 
edition of Tempo finally reached the 


newsstands. The headline on Ihc cover 
was “Ich war Do min a" (1 was Dominu). 

The ambitious young reporter might 
well remain in public memory; perhaps 
she will even enter German Press histo- 
ry. But for that, she can thank not so 
much what she wrote; rather two Mu- 
nich Press distributors and their lawyer. 
Wolfgang Auer. 

lie \aw the sjnrj ;iml decided that it 
was pare pornography, the delivery of 
which to the newsstands would infringe 
paragraph 1 84 of the penal code and 
the law against the dissemination of 
writings harmful to youth. 

So he recommended that his clients 
distribute Tempo, without its cover. 
Pciclil says that, without his knowledge, 
the publishers, Jahreszeitcn Verlag, 
reached a compromise under which the 
Bavarian circulation would he limbed to 
25,(100. an appreciable cut, and the last; 
puge of the Dominu report wpqld be 
torn out of each copy. i 

'This wus the third case inside 10 
months where large dislributorx.de- 
. cided that a magazine was carrying som- 
ething pornographic, and either refused 
Continued on page 19 


love properly . . . Beate Wedekind. 

iWitilu: I lie) 

would he "unfair." she said. Briefly she 
says her name is not Diinser, that she lias 
a different personality and that the only 
reason for ending her flight into TV was u 
dillcrence of opinion between hersell 
and her producer on tile presentation ol 
the programme. No more discussion. 

She has to admit that she had sought u 
career in television. But that is a thing of 
the past with the setting up of the Lite 
project. Or at least it i.s posi polled. She is 
noi die kind of \uun.m who does ilw. 
samc thing all the time. 

There is only one thing she does every 
year; she celebrates Christmas with her 
mother in Dortmund. 

Beyond that she docs not have a priv- 
ate life. She takes only five days holiday n 
year. She said: “1 like nothing belter than 
to work." 

Two years ngo she had to go for a 
course in a spa because uf exhaustion. 
She knows that she cannot keep up the 
pace for ever. 

“I'm not married. 1 have a friend. He is 
a publisher and he accepts that we can 
only sec each other once every fortnight." 
she said. 

But despite her cmhusias/P'-for hcr 
new job she does not lose sight of her fu- 
ture. She said: “One day 1 shall be 55 and 
there will perhaps then be nothing more 
in the future for me." For this reason she 
puts great store on her circle of friends. 

She likes buying clothes (her favourite 
colours are black and red) but she said 
laconically: “You might laugh but I’m a 
saver." •• • 1 • • 

1. unking very stem she said: “I would . 
hate to be old and alone. That would be . 
terrible for me. I must fall in love proper- 
ly. one day." But there is no time for that 
now.. . 

Her first i edition, of Kite will have a 
priming run of:33U,U00 copies. Her firsl 
editorial will be read with considerable 
• interest by her women readers. 

The new . women’s magazine will be ■ 
“excitingly different," according to lit® •; 
French publishers of Kile. ■ 

Frau Wedekind has the experience, \ 
ambition and goodwill of Hubert Burda' ; 
behind her, She will pull through- . . l-.. 

But watch ouh Catherine Etllinger, whfteM 
headed EUe New York, only kept the job 
for nine months.! A lexander Ho Izba elf 

(Rhctnitchcr Mcrkur/Chrlslund Wd|, ! 

Bonn, 2 September 1 9|BB) ; 
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The fading glory of the 
Heroes of Mogadishu 


stuttcMter 
i-vy; ZElTtft^O ;:■>> 

I t look just seven minutes for GSG 9 
to achieve wortd-w'idc fame: that was 
the time it took this anti-terrorist unit, 
during the night of 1R October 1977, to 
storm a Boeing 737 aircraft on the run- 
way at Mogadishu, in Ihc Horn of Afri- 
ca, and etui a hijacking. 

I uglily six hostages were freed — one 
of them slightly injured — and three ter- 
rorists killed. One terrorist survived but 
was seriously wounded. None of the an- 
ti-terror unit was hurt. 

The tag of “heroes of Mogadishu" has 
stayed with the unit. So, (he quest ion 
was raised some conservative politi- 
cians during the hank robbcry-kidnnp in 
August (ns reported in THE GERMAN 
TRIBUNE on 4 September) why GSG 9 
(it stands for Grenzsvhuugruppv '/) was 
not called in. Two hostages were killed 
and one policeman died when the car he 
wus pursuing the robbers in crushed. 

Many thought that the unit would he 
hotter suited than the police to end the 
affair quickly and without innocent peo- 
ple dying. 

GSG 9 was established in September 
1972 after Arab terrorists took Israeli 
athletes as hostages during the Olympic 
Games in Munich. It ended in a blood 
hath. 

- w Hn w tff. the individual Lander set up 
their own anti-terror units, but by this 
time, GSG 9 had a great advantage in 
experience. 

Now, all the Lander have well-t ruined 
special units whose main function is to 
disarm and arrest nrmed and dangerous 
criminals; and to conduct under-covcr 
operations. 

Whereas GSG 9 can be called up by 
individual Lander at any time, the 
Lander's own special units are, in prac- 
tice, always on duty — that is their 
strength. 

Specialists in this field — the excep- 
tion is in Bavaria — refrain from giving 
opinions about colleagues in other 
Lander. But it had emerged from discus- 
tionikgiai the units in each Land arc rat- 
ed equally highly. 

One point that is challenged is that 
i here i.s a difference between those units 
in Lander governed by the Social 
Democrats and those governed by the 
conservative union. This had been al- 
leged ‘by some politicians during the 

Rhine-Wcstphalia and Ihc rest in SPp- 
governed Bremen and in Holland). 

One specialist explained it this way: 
once the decision to set up such a spe-: 
cfnlUt unit has been taken, thp project 
lends to dovelop its own dynamics in ac- 
cordance with already established crite- 
ria In the field — and this happens well 
tway from political influence. : , 

The individual Lander arc convinced 
dial their own 'dulls are; well-enough 
: l rained and armed to 4eal yvith tbe 
toughest cases iiuagiheabte - 1 *- .ijnbjuding 
nijackibgaif-crafi. .-■‘Jr ’V/'i/iV' 
vTfte Bavarians clearly think this 
about fhejr o.wh unit. ps whs etfibarras- 
singlv rcVcaled during (hi 1 d ramb last 
month w he n Bavarian officials- opeqly 
replayed the events over as they • would' 

: v. - 


have handled it to prove that the crimi- 
nals Rdsner and Dcgowski would have 
had no chance in their Land. 

In drawn-out cases, such as this one. 
it is the practice of (he Lander to help 
each other out by use the special anti- 
terror units. A recent example wns in 
Bruch sal, in Budcn-Wurtlcmhcrg, when 
units from both Bndcn-Wi\rltcmberg 
and the neighbouring Land uf Rhinc- 
Innd Paint inato were used. 

From ibis it can be seen that the deci- 
sion by Land Interior ministers each to 
develop individual forces has led to a 
reduction in the number of operations 
for the national unit, GSG 9. The 
Lander mostly call in GSG 9 when their 
own forces arc at the end of their tether. 

'This development has been for a long 
lime predictable: the less often GSG 9 is 
used, the less practical experience it 
gets; and therefore Ihc less likely are the 
Lander to avail themselves of its ser- 
vices. 

A report that has now been made 
public has caused something of a shock, 
hut it should hardly be a surprise: it is 
that, in a competition between special 
units to test their operational effective- 
ness, GSG 9 came Iasi. 

Units arc organised somewhat differ- 
cnlly from Land to Land. In Uadcn- 
Wurttembcrg, for example, it is sta- 
tioned in Gdppingen and its members 
are selected from the ranks of the un- 
iformed police. There arc five specialist 
gmups uiiliin the unit. One is trained 
'for 17i ? mos F d l fflcd ll ld4K5, SUM M flfl- ' 
ing as snipers against hostage lakers. Se- 
lection involves various qualities such 
as mental stamina as well ns shooting 
ability. 

There are more applicants than posi- 
tions, so that selection criteria is strict. 
Officers must be 23 years of age and al- 
ready have several years experience. 

Continued from page 14 

to handle it or restricted public access. 
In November last year, they refused to 
handle the women's magazine, Emma, 
which used some particularly horrific 
photographs not for prurient reasons, 
but to illustrate an anti-porn campaign. 

The same month. Tempo was tempor- 
arily sold only under the counter in Ba- 
varia because of a report about the por- 
nography industry. On that occasion, 
;; too, lawyer Auer played a significant 
.’.role. 

Editor Pcichl sees in the episodes a 
threat to the freedom of the Press: “It is 

distributors in the entire country to cen- 
sor publications before any intervention 
by the state." 

. j It is possible that the actions arc the 
result more of -revised legal procedures 
and inappropriate legal practice rather 
than , ihc high-landed actions of a la- 
wyer obsessed wl(h censorship; 

Wolfgang Auer: himself; says- Thai 
“personally speaking" he findslhe mpii- 
■ Intiori pf then Tempo edifiqrt as. "d 
.. shame." ' ; . ■ ■ 

• He says hejeho Wth&t $1 in ap* : 

lion dpes , shrink 1 t|ip,.free'ao^ "0f; (he 
! Press:. rWe. djjjcbye ■ JlQ - : Mij 
i 1 ago" (a referCncefo ff ai r'in 


■ ,0^ t \ ; — • • • T- ,• 1 • r . TTIVi' 1 » 

which the bffiecof the 
'.»• were raided by n^iq'e). 

.ft • ■On Ihe; pther s (de^h is^cUfl ^ad 



Ready, able and willing, but no one wants us. 


(] , hi*in: I'nly -Press) 


The they first do n six-month course in 
basic training. 'Then they spend two 
days a week on advanced training 
courses. At 35 years of age, they arc re- 
tired back to their original units. 

Many specialist capabilities are 
called for: there are explosives experts, 
parachute jumpers, boat experts. The 
collective expertise is designed to pre- 
pare units for all sorts of operation. 

In Raden-Wiiriieinhcrg. there is also 
<1 series of six Mobile Eimatzkommun- 
dos (mobile operations units) the mem- 
bers ol which are recruited from the cri- 
minal police (the UKA. equivalent to 
the FBI or the CID). 

These are nvainly for the under -cover 
campaign against drug dealers and tcr- 
rnrisis. but their training is versatile en- 

j uugi i to mK e vwmmiy iirrnai yrnffmars 

in other spheres. 

Which units are called upon depends 
on time: if there is enough time, the anti- 
terror unit will be called up; iT not the 
mobile forces arc constantly available 
within the Land for a shock operation. 

While these special units are to a cer- 
tain extent freed from more routine 


found that, although both they and u 
magazine’s producers were both theor- 
etically liable for prosecution, the real- 
ity was that a publisher was only rarely 
prosecuted, it was Ihe distributor and 
sometimes even indivldunl bookshops 
or even newspaper kiosks who' were, in 
practice, prosecuted. 

He said the big publishers were not 
only belter able to 1 defend themselves, 
but ail their copies of the offending pub- 
lication were usually sold 1 long before 
the wheels of justice began to act. 

Hans Flocken is the manager of 
Pressc-Vertrieb Trunk, the second big- 
apst perj oil leal t distributor in B gvn r ia. 
He'sdys: -We^re ihe tinvii. Everybody 
hammerx pn us.” 

Flocken has three times been in- 
volved In protracted legal disputes “be- 
cause of some sort of sex nrgy bargy." 
He has been convicted of ‘'distributing 
obscene publications;” 

Vic rccnlls with Irritation: “For years, 
wc distribute DfcZeii and Siiddeutscher 
Zeit nag (both respbetbd broadsheets) 
and -then I have to go nlong and make q 
statement because of all this," ■ 

- In Bavaria; it is a fate that could, he 
soys, hit anyone: “You get 1 the wife of 
some politician or otjier, and she gets all 
up in arms when shpisees something at a 
kiosk; then, no one tells me' anything; 
and it goes to the justice. The next thing 1 
■ 1 get a summons.", i; '•> ! r ' ... ; . 1; ’ • 

Sb. on ihe exprd^s ifecommlendaribh 

i f ■’ T- ,t{- v I. -. VvV'. r l.' 


matters when they are needed for oper- 
ations, there is also a special commis- 
sion which comes together during a ma- 
jor operation such ns hostage inking. 
Thu commission comprises up to Hi i 
members who nrc pulled off other work. 

Commission members comprise, 
among others, members of negotiating 
groups, of which there are several in 
Undcu-WurttL'inbcrg. The five or six 
members of each group arc especially 
skilled in conversation techniques and 
aspects of psychology. Their aim is (■• 
establish contact with criminals and 
maintain it. 

Ail operations commander, always a 
senior officer, leads the operations of 
special units. He decides on their de- 
ployment and how: if, for example, they 
-* shtmW-shoor ro fci/l. - 

The final details of when and how 
must in the end be decided by the unit 
on the spot. The operations commander 
keeps in touch with the Land Ministry 
of the Interior so that if the situation 
worsens dramatically, control can pass 

lo * 1- Stefan Geiger 
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of a judge, his organisation seeks regu- 
lar legal advice. The recommendations 
of Auer arc distributed by teleprinter to 
the distributors, who have banded 
themselves together. 

Following the action against Tempo, 
Flocken wants to end the arrangement 
of getting advice in advance. He says: 
“The justice have not done anything to 
us." And ihe ripped-out pages qf Tempo 
was “stupid," A restriction on' circula- 
tion would have been enough. • : . 

But the end of .ihe affair is not yet in 
sight: a case against Tempo laid by the 
youth protection authority in Frankfurt 
is now, bejng considered by -the -office 
; which ^eals wi ih puislicatir^iiW^ nUght 
be harmful to youth, the pundespriif- 
sie/le fiir jiigendgefdiirdendc Schrfften. 

Rudolf Stofcn, the hqnd of the flim- 
despriifstelle , , says he understands the 
fears of the distributers. He says, crafti- 
ly: “It 1 * the safoe fill over (he : world — 
the weakest are alwayk the ppsjesi to 
, Wt." J -. , 

] ’ ft is now not only the liJIalributors 

:whb want (o, be released from rftspon- 


' : pqllricfc^necy'fotackle ihe problehi ; ' . 

■ •; jsiuiohdjr,' *H.y , itpbbtiic job dfthp diin- 
yiiiijbitoJjfVtq. nGse,lhioi|Sie 
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